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FIGURING HOG PROFITS AND LOSSES See Page 3 
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“The All Feed Tankage” 


There is a tankage on the 
today which is recognized by the 
leading feeders of lowa ‘The 
All Feed Tankage’’. This tankage 
is the standard amonég all tankage, 
because it is made fron» whole- 
some raw materials and contains 
the ingrediente sonecessary for the 
quick development of your hogs. 
It is known as 


ahs 


60% DIGESTER TANKAGE 


and your dealer has it or can get 
it for you. Better see him next 
time you are in town and order 
your supply, or, if you would 
rather, send us your name and ad- 
dress today and we will mail you 
direct a free sample and a copy of 
our circular giving a lot of valu- 
able information in regard to the 
best ways of feeding tankage. 
Rath’s Tankage is getting results 





market 



























































for other feeders—why not try a 
sack yourself? Find out more 
about it today. A postal 






will bring full details. 


THE RATH PACKING CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 
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surely as your caitle need 
fodder. 
You cannot expect tires to 
last unless you keep ther 
inflated to the pressure 
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recommended by 
manufacturer. 

a TWITCHELL 
AIR GAUGE 
will tell you if your tires 
are pumped up to the pro- 

per pressure. 






~ Ace wtih 






Price, $1.26 






The Twitchell Gauge Co., 
1516 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Order a Northfield now--today--test 
its efficiency on your own farm 60 
days. If not satisfactory send 
it back at our expense. The 
strongest guarantee anyone can 
make. Northfield Corn Cribs 
end Grain Bins last a lifetime. 
Built of stron ooen wire or 
jouble galvanized 
rust-proof sheet metal, e best for 
Thy a 
Mildew and wind Proof ee 
The best and cheapest way to insure 
ol 
in 


your grain 
gle, Best 
the World. Butte 


ory and en 
” marke 
Stronger and Better Than 
Any Other. Ask for proof. 
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ook. A small payment coun 
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for balance- “Jett the Nortineld 
for itself. Write for bar- 
glo Drices, easy terms a big,' 
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This Issue and the Next 











BETTER WHEAT A conference met in 

PRICES Chicago last week to 
go into the wheat price situation and to 
develop plans for pushing prices up to a 
higher level. In the editorial on page 5 
the editor discusses the conference and its 


results, 


USING MARKET In the article on page 

CH ARTS 3 H. A. Wallace ex- 
plains the significance of the monthly hog 
profi t and loss chart ich is based on 
the ratio of hog prices to corn prices In 
the same article iother type of chart is 
given hich take nt Con the profit 
or loss in growing the ce ebl as an 


feeding operations. 

















MARKET HOGS There are more he in 
LIGHT the Co ar 
than there were last Wi can | «clone 
to prevent the price fro breaking even 
irther than it | up to dat vhen this 
irplus goes on the marl Tire editor 
has some suge ions to make n the edi- 
torial on ‘‘Market Hos Light on page 
Several subscribers present their ideas 
on the subject in the article on page 6 
POULTRY DEALER Postal authorities 
NABBED have put an end for 
the time being to the activities of Koell, of 
Hampton, a specialist in organizir baby 
chick companies whose dealings have 
been generally unsatisfuctory to his cus- 
tomers Read the artible by the Service 
Bureau editor on page 7 
GOMPERS AND Gompers has helped to 
THE FARMER organize a gvood many 
labor unions that get cash results for their 
members. What he has to say to the 
wheat farmers in a recent speech, there- 
fore, has some practical interest. The ed- 
itor comments on his remarks in the are- 
ticle on page 5. 
MARKETING County and. state Farm 
PLANS Bureaus are to have a big- 
ger share in coéperative marketing work, 
according to the plan innounced by the 
American Farm Dureau Federatic The 
new project is discussed in the article on 
page 7. 
THE NEW The Seu Hawk, by Rafael 
SERIAL abatini our new erial, 
starts in new week's issue \ brief sketch 
of one of its dramatic idents is iven 
on page 10 thi eh 
THE NEXT ‘Are the ¢ es Wal 
ISSUE ing Up? Phe leading arti 
cle next week discusss the attitude of th 
commodity association t trds the prob 
lem of « itrolled pre tic Another r 
tic t he ty 1 eorn land il 
ue and imate ‘ ibilitic ot 
r l dy lasts f past 
‘ t of the uni 
‘ I ine on and the Farm Bu 
, it CO 
< if " (ity 
’ © oC 
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THE VILLAIN! 

Alice for the first time saw a cat carry- 

ing her kitten by the nape of the neck. 

“You ain’t fit to be a motber,” she cried 

scathingly. ‘‘You ain’t haraty fit to be a 
father.”—Youth’s Companion, 
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The first stretch of 

way to be illuminated 
the new Genera 
Novalux Highway 
ing units 


near Schenectady, 
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| voted to 


yeal 


research by 


the General Electric 
Company in orderthat 
the giant enerpy 
electricity lay be 
made more and more 


useful to mankind. 
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the Albany road 
























Light on the highway } « 


After nightfall cities were § *” 


once shut in by darkness as nak 
most of the countryside is to lars 
this day. As late as the end of ..” 
the 17th century the streets of selli 
London were lighted only by gar’ 
candles hung out by the :. 
householders. > 
City streets are now bril- on 
liantly lighted by electricity leak: 
—and another generation will were 
wonder how we ever got “ 
along with unlighted high- a 
ways. with 
tend 

short 

woul 
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LICUID WORM EXPELLER frien 

Worm-X is in aclass by itself because of its economy, ease of admin- a 
istration and positive results. s 

Worm-X costs less than santonin and it gets the worms. . 

Recommended by many Farm Bureau organizations for expelling the | 
worms from intestinal tract. ‘she 
Worm-X is sold in gallon, half-gallon and quart cans. In 

Write for our prices and full information. es 
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AMERICAN SERUM COMPANY, SIOUX CITY, IOWA prodi 
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Bovee’s Goal and Wood Furnaces about 


fue! than 


chamber, 
Average 


West E 


Central Heating, Regular Pipeless, or with piping to each 
room, as desired. 


Wood and Coal 


saves 75 per cent of cost of coal for fuel. 
tive catalog und manufacturer's prices. 





the |; 





AT MANUFACTURER'S PRICES 








The Bovee requires thirty per cent less 
the average furnace used. The Bovee Horizontal 
Furnace has iarge, 26 iuch combustion 
burns 4 foot wood, with double doors 15x16 fuches 
wood requires littie cutting and no splitting and # 
Write for descztip- 









BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
ighth St. Waterloo, lowa 











DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 








JOHN W. MILLION, A. M., LL. D., President 
All college work (liberal arts, education, engineering, pharmacy): 
Courses in fine arts, public speaking, painting, business and trades; 
extension work and athletic coaching. Exceptional advantages. 
eral catalog and epecial bulletins on request. Address 
Des Moines University, Box D, Highland Park, Des Moines, low 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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LOSSES 


It Makes a Difference Whether You Buy or Grow the Corn You Feed 


N 1920, when hoes were selling at a 
price around $14 per hundreweight 





By H. A. Wallace 
8 BG oe 99 010 


507 08 11 18 {517 19 Bigs | 


jump, the chart based on ecorn-hog ratios 
is far more accurate than the other. In 





at Chieago,; business men would 
point to our hog profit and loss charts, 
which are published every 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and say: 
‘‘It is ineredible that hogs should be 
making a loss of from two to three dol- 
lars a hundred as you are indicating 
in your chart. Everybody knows that 
the farmer can make money with hogs 
selling at $14 a hundred at Chieago. Re- 
gardless of what vou say, there is some- 


£900- —hicg ai a aaa [es ang aa a 
Hog teas oer Losses On Basis Of Ratios haat ——j—— 


month in |*800; 
+ 7.00;— ~ jin Producing The Corn . 
=r il . 


“B00. 
ae 


~ Between Hog Prices And Land And Labor Used’~ 


ype 












ordinary years there is considerable sim- 
a a ~ ilarity between the two, but when there 
is a war or a sudden shift in the general 
price level, they may tell exactly oppo- 
site stories. From a cost accounting point 
of view from the standpoint of the typi- 
eal farmer who raises the corn he feeds 
to his hogs, the new chart which we pre- 
sent herewith is more accurate than the 
corn-hog ratio chart. It more definitely 
measures the prosperity or depression of 





something wrone with vour chart. As 
long as hogs remain at $14 a hundred 
at Chicago, corn belt farmers will be 
prosperous. ”’ 

Of course, the only point that we were 
making with our chart was that hogs 
were selling below their normal ratio 
with corn prices, and that this situa- 
tion would inevitably discourage the 
breeding of hoes, with the result that 
within a year or two later 


+ + 
100 A 
there would — 





the corn belt hog farmer; it represents 
more truly the tremendous prosperity 
Which came to the corn belt hog farmer 
during 1917, 1918 and 1919, and it por- 
trays more accurately the severity of the 









|Hog Profits And Losses On Basis Of Ratios, 
Between | Corn And Hog Prices 
| 


| 
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depression that hit him in 1921-1922. 
Corn-Hog Chart Is the Better 


soth charts have their uses, but from 
the standpoint of the practical hog man 
who is thinkine about how to guide his 





tend to be a surplus of corn and a 
shortage of hogs, and in such event hogs 
would be selling relatively higher than 





corn. -400) =a | | 


ee 





future hoe operations, we believe our 
regular corn-hoe chart is far the more 
valuable of the two. This chart has a 
rhythmical swing, hogs very rarely stay- 
ing below their normal ratio with corn 








The Purpose of the Charts 


The two charts whieh are published 
in connection with this article contrast 
two different. ways of looking at hog 
profits and losses from 1891 up to the 
present time. The one chart uses the 
corn hog ratio concept with which all of the 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer are more or less 
familiar. The other chart 
tions which were in the minds of our business 
friends when they said that farmers couldn’t 
lose money on $14 hoes, and in this chart the 
ratio is not 


answers the objee- 


between hog prices and corn 
prices, but between hog priees and the land, 
the labor, the machinery, ete., 
corn prices. 


entering into 
In this second chart, if there is a profit in 
the ¢rowing of corn, the hogs get the benefit 
of that, as well as any profit which they may 
produce themselves. In 1920, as an example, 
When hogs were selling at $14 a hundred on 
the Chicago market, they returned a profit of 
about 80 cents per hundred above the cost of 
the land, labor, machinery, ete., used in rais- 


HOG PROFITS 


that the 


FROM 1891 TO 19238. 


Note the contrast between the two different ways of calculating 
hog profits in such years as 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1922. 
returned a nice profit on the corn fed to them, 
corn-hog business as a whole was conducted at a loss, 


ing the corn and feeding it to the hows. This 
contrasts with a loss of $4 a hundred sustained 
in the same year if the ratio is reckoned be- 
tween eorn prices and hog prices alone, with- 
out givine any thought of the degree to which 
corn was selling above the cost of production. 
During the first half of the vear 1920, corn 
was selling for better than $1.50 per bushel 
on the farm, whereas the cost of producing this 
corn was only about 90 cents per bushel. Dur- 
ine the greater part of the year 1920, hogs 
were making money for those corn belt: farm- 
ers who raised their own corn for feeding, but 
they were making serious losses for those 
farmers who had to purchase their corn on the 
market. 

Krom the standpoint of attempting to size 
up which way the hog market is going to 


AND LOSSES ON A YEARLY BASIS 


In 1922, 
but corn was so cheap 


for more than two years and only rarely 
being above the normal ratio for over 
two years. The lesson of this chart is that 
hogs while hogs probably will be below their 
normal ratio with corn for the rest of 
1923 and during 1924, they will probably 
work above again in 1925. It is mueh more 
difficult to predict what the other chart will 
do in 1924 and 1925 

Our regular corn-hog ratio chart portrays an 
unusually large profit on hog feeding in 1922, 
Many however, that in 1922 they 


were sustaining serious losses and they were 


farmers felt 


using the reverse reasoning to that employed by 
the business men referred to at the opening of 
this article. They knew that going back to the 
lond, labor, machinery, ete., used in growing the 
corn and producing the hogs, that they were los- 
ing money. So they condemned our corn-hog 
ratio chart without realizing that all we had at- 
tempted to do was to indicate that hogs at that 
time were an unusually good market for corn, 
even tho that corn had been produced at a seri- 


ous loss. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 
"THE significance of historical documents 
When the Dee- 


laration of Independence was signed, in 1776, 


changes as the vears go on. 


the act to most Americans meant simply that 
the sienal had been eviven for war between the 
A few 


stable and 


colonies and England. vears later, dur- 


ing the strugele for a democratie 


government, men looked on the Declaration as 
of value chiefly as an enunciation of the prin- 
ciples upon which such a government should be 
founded. The 
TO US today is due to neither of these aspects, 
The Declaration 


hecause it is an admirable statement of the only 


significance of the document 


means something to us now 


terms upon which a really democratic govern- 


ment can be, hol only founded, Dal sueeessfully 
maintained, 
It is the 


dependence as a 


Declaration of In- 
philosophy 


ereat merit of the 
piece of political 
that it recognizes human institutions as means 
To the Tory standpatter who 
to the British gvovern- 
it wonderful! Of course 
Think how 
Declaration 
it’s been 


re ther than ends. 
looked up worshipfully 
ment and said, ** Isn't 
you don't want to change it. 
it’s been there,’ the sieners of the 
said in effect, ‘“Who cares how lone 
there?) What's it good for?” 

The Declaration says the same 
reactionaries of 
document. It the continual 
institutions rather than unthinking 
to them. Listen to this: 

“We hold truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with eertain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of that to secure 
these rights. governments are instituted among 


long 


thine to the 
revolutionary 
testing of 


today. It is a 
urees 


reverence 


these 


happiness ; 


men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed ; that, whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these 


ends, is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such forms, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their 
and happiness.’ 

Political autocracy seemed the great enemy 
to the men of 1776. Today they might look at 
things a bit differently. We are gradually 
winning democratic control of politieal gov- 
ernment, but in economie and industrial af- 


safety 


fairs, autocracy is still in the saddle. In 1776, 
they asked the question, ‘‘ Does the government 
of George IIT help the common people to se- 
cure these basie rights?’’ Today, altho they 
wight ask the same thing of the political gov- 
ernment of the United States, they most cer- 
tainly would put much more vigorously this 
auestion: ‘‘Do aggregations. of capital and 
combinations of individuals so large that they 
control supplies and fix prices arbitrarily, meet 
that test ?”’ 

In the days of ’76 they 
organizations and combinations as we have to- 
day. Had there been such organizations then 
it is very probable that the framers of the Dee- 
laration would have broadened their challenge 
and industrial autocracy 
Very likely they would 
have said something like this: ‘‘ Whenever any 
form of government fails to protect the rights 
ot the people against autoeracy in any form 
combinations of either capital or 
labor which arbitrarily to impose their 
will upon the people, it is the right of the peo- 
ple to alter or abolish it.” 

Tt is the supreme merit of the Declaration of 
Independence that it fits in 1923 as well as it 
did in 1776. It is a call now as it was then to 
the critical testing of human institutions. It 
i3 a declaration that the value of our govern- 
of our corporations, of our associations, 


had no such great 


to include economie 


as well as political. 


and against 
seek 


ment, 
of individuals of all kinds, 
hy the dollars they make nor the power they 
wield, but by the dividends in human happi- 
ness that they are able to declare. And under 
that Deelaration and the Constitution, the 
people have a right to do thru law and under 
law whatever may be necessary to see to it that 
autocracy, in whatever form it may take, is not 
permitted to impose its will upon them. 


is to be rated not 


MR. PUGSLEY RESIGNS 
W ORD comes from Washington that C. W. 
Assistant Seeretary of Agricul- 
to take effeet, 
He has accepted the presidency 
Avricultural College. The 


has practically com- 


Puesley, 
ture, has tendered his resignation, 
in September. 
of the South Dakota 
reasons given are that he 
pleted the 
Wallace 


that he can no loneer afford the financial sae- 


special task for which Secretary 


asked him to come to Washineton, and 


rifice required.’ The salary is five thousand 
dollars. It costs more than that to live in 
Washington as the Assistant Secretary must 


live. Salaries in the Avricul- 
ture for men in the more responsible positions 
Most of the agricultural colleges 
pay more than ean be paid by the Department 
Consequently, there is a 
constant movement of good men from the De- 
partment. Fortunately, the that, 
this will be eured the coming winter. Certainly 


Department of 
are too small. 
at the present time. 
prospect iS 


it is to be hoped so. 
Professor Pugsley has done a fine piece of 
work in the Department of Agriculture. Tle 
has reorganized the Extension Service and has 
immensely improved the publications put out. 
by the Department. 
well balanced man, 


He is an even tempered, 
and had exactly the 
training needed to do the work fo which he was 


sort of 


especially assigned, 

South Dakota offers Professor Pugsley a fine 
field of service. He knows the west. He has 
had long experience in college work. His two 
years in Washington will be exceedingly helpful 
to him in his work in South Dakota. He will 
build a splendid agricultural college at Brook- 
ings. 

No announcement has been made as to Mr. 
Pugsley’s successor as Assistant Secretary, and 
as Secretary Wallace is on the trip to Alaska 
with the President, probably none will be made 
until after his return. 





CHILDREN WHO WORK 


HE United States Department of Labor 


quotes the census figures of 1920 as show- 
ing that about one million children between the 
ages of ten and sixteen years were gainfully 
emploved, and that of these more than 600,000 
worked on farms. 

There is more to this story than appears from 
the figures quoted. What is meant by ‘‘gain- 
fully ’’ How are the children who 
work on farms paid? How the children wha 
work in cities and industrial centers? What 
effect does the work have on the child’s oppor- 
tunity for an education? That is, how many 
are kept out of school because they must work ? 


employed ? 


The whole question of working children 
should be analyzed more closely than it has 
been. It should be studied by oceupations, by 


Cistriets, by the influence on prices of things 
the children produce, especially in the case of 
farm children, whether the result is to deprive 
the children of rightful opportunities for an 
education which will fit them for better work, 
and so forth. 

There is a good deal of foolishness talked on 
this question of child labor. It is good for chil- 
dren to work part of the time. Work is a mat- 
ter of habit, and the boy who gets the habit is 
likely to be a snecessful man and a useful and 
decent citizen. The trouble with too many peo- 
ple is that they do not work honestly. Some of 
them think the world owes them a livine with- 
out work. Children ought to be brought up to 
work. Farm children are, but most city chil- 
dren are not. 

But work during the early years should not 
be permitted to interfere with the child’s phy-' 
sical, or mental, or moral development. It should 
not keep the child out of school. Children should 
not be exploited for the benefit of their employ- 
ers, even of their setter to grow less 
crops than to grow them at the expense of the 
children’s schooline. 


parents. 


CATCH CROPS 
¢ VERY year in late 


themselves with plowed land which is not 


June, many farmers find 


yet in crop, either because of heavy rains, 
insect attaek or unusual delays in the farm 
work. Usually, this is land which should have 
eone into corn, 


the best thing to 
plant on this land even as late as the last week 
in June is corn. Krom central lowa south, it is 
possible to plant such strains as Northe 
western Dent in Jate June and secure, in the or- 
dinary mature crop. We know of 
one man in south central lowa who planted 
Northwestern Dent on July 4 and secured a 
vield of forty bushels of sound corn. The seed 
should be secured from a reliable northern seed 
and, if time is short, it may be necessary 
to wire. It is risky to depend on local ninety- 
day corns which in most cases are only about @ 
week earlier than the varieties that are ordi- 
narily grown in the locality. 

Other cash crops which may be considered 
are buckwheat, which may be seeded any time 
during July at the rate of one bushel per aere, 
and flax, which may be seeded during late June 
or early July at the rate of three pecks per acre. 

If a eash not required, the logical 
thine to plant on land of this sort is Sudan 
grass or soy beans for hay. 
broadeasted or drilled in on land prepared the 
same way as for corn at the rate of about fif- 
teen pounds of seed per acre. If soy beans are 
planted late in June an early variety should be 
used such as the Ito San. For hay, seed at the 
rate of about a bushel per acre. Sudan grass 
yields considerably more hay than soy beans 
and under most farm conditions, is probably 
to be preferred. Sudan grass is far more satls- 
factory than millet, which was formerly a f@ 
vorite crop for growing on this kind of land. 


If a eash crop IS needed, 


early 


season, a 


house 


crop is 


Sudan grass is best 
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THE WHEAT CONFERENCE 


AST week there met in Chicago a group of 

people invited by Governor Preus, of Min- 
nesota, and other governors and senators, to 
consider the wheat situation. There were rep- 
resentatives from various groups—farm organ- 
izations, millers, railroad people, politicians in 
considerable numbers, labor leaders and oth- 
ers. Many speeches were made, and some res- 
olutions were passed, among the latter one pro- 
viding for a permanent wheat couneil. 

The first resolution indicates the loose think- 
ing which seems to have been manifest in many 
of the speeches. It carries the statement that 
the price of wheat has a definite relation to the 
price of farm products in general, and that, 
therefore, the maintenance of a proper price 
for wheat is the key to national prosperity. 
Also, that price control should rest within the 
United States, and that the foreign market for 
our surplus is not a profitable market. 

In normal times before the war, it is true that 
the price of wheat had a definite relation to the 
price of other farm produets; but it is not true 
that if the price of wheat is controlled, that 
definite relation will be continued. We had an 
lustration of that durine the war. When 
under wheat price control, there was great dis- 
tortion in its relation to other prices. For ex- 
ample, corn sold for a time at about as much 
per bushel as wheat. 

Just how price control of wheat ean be main- 
tained within the Wnited States is not clear. If 
we should produce only as much wheat as we 
need for our own purposes, and should maintain 
a tariff on wheat high enough to keep out im- 
ports, then the price of United States wheat 
could be controlled within the United States. 
But if we produce more than we ean eat our- 
selves, then to maintain price control here, we 
would have to dump our surplus on the world’s 
market at whatever price we could get for it 
and find some way to distribute the loss. 

As for the statement that the foreign market 
for our surplus is not a profitable market, what 
other market is there for our surplus? What 
ao we mean by surplus, if not more than we 
can eat at home, and where are we going to 
sell it? 

The conference endorsed the present tariff 
on wheat as a fundamental necessity, pledged 
its suppert to co-operative marketing, and ree- 
ommended a larger consumption of wheat and 
Wheat products at home and the use of the low 
grade wheat products for animal feed wherever 
practical. A resolution suggesting that the 
price of wheat be stabilized was introduced as 
aminority report, was hotly debated, and final- 
lv voted down. 

The conference failed to take note, officially 
at least, of the fact that if we continue to over- 
produce wheat, we must expect a low price. A 
woman, Mrs. Stockman, of Michigan, seems to 
have been the only one who talked good, hard 
sense on this question. She said that in Michi- 
gan farmers raise other erops as well as wheat; 
and that lots of land now used for wheat would 
much better be used for something else, seeded 
to grass perhaps and pastured; that if wheat 
farmers would do this, they wouldn’t need to 
Worry so much about the price of wheat. The 
conference might very well have given heed to 
What Mrs. Stockman said, beeause she pointed 
to the root of the trouble. 

The permanent wheat couneil provided for 
ly the conference is being set up promptly and 
ought to do some good. It can help, for ex- 
ample, in stimulating the consumption of wheat 
athome. A very strong organization is already 
at work on this problem and seems to be mak- 
ng good progress. <A very slight increase in 
the consumption per individual would make an 
enormous difference in the total amount of 
Wheat consumed, and would do a creat deal to 
help the price without imposing any increased 
Price on the consumer. 


Until we get the reports of this year’s harvest 
both at home and abroad, and especially in Rus- 
sia, it will be difficult to size up the wheat sit- 
uation this coming fall and winter. If we find 
that we are producing too much wheat, then 
neither conferences like this nor congress can 
afford any substantial relief unless they can 
devise some way to control production. 

It is interesting to note that immediately fol- 
lowing this conference, a proposal for the farm- 
ers to purchase the Armour Grain Company 
was made very conspicuously. Whether this 
proposal was held in the background and then 
broueht forward after the stage had been set 
Ly the wheat conference is not entirely clear. 
Apparently, the idea is that the Armour Grain 
Company, which is one of the largest wheat 
handlers in the country, should be bought by 
a farmers’ co-operative organization, the mon- 
ey being raised by subseriptions from individ- 
ual farmers. Whether the Armour people would 
retain a part of the coneern is not clear. If 
the proposal is as serious as seemed to be indi- 
eated by the manner in which it was presented 
last week, no doubt full information will be 
forthcoming. 


MARKETING HOGS LIGHT 
AN [LLINOIS reader agrees in the main with 
our June 8 editorial on reducing hog pro- 
duetion, but disagrees with our statement that 
hogs should be marketed light. He says: 

‘As T see it, a campaign to market hogs at a 
hehter weight should have been started a year 
20, or as soon as it was known that there was 
an over-produetion of pigs in the country. With 
the country full of hogs, as it is now, the result 
of a campaign to market hogs light would be 
the sending in of large numbers of light hoes 
which would further decrease the price.”’ 

It seems that a campaign to market hogs at 
a lighter weight will never be popular. Last fall, 
in our issue of September 22, we ran an edi- 
torial under the caption, ‘‘ Market Hogs Light,”’ 
stating : 

‘““The spring pig crop in the corn states seems 
to be fully 15 per cent above normal, and if 
these pigs are made heavy, there will eventu- 
ally be such a flood of hog meat that the mar- 
ket will be broken very severely. It would be 
a splendid thing if farmers could organize this 
year to market their hogs much lighter than 
usual. Of course, this means that there will be 
a little more corn left on hand than usual. How- 
ever, we believe that there is a much better 
prospect of rising corn prices in 1923 than there 
is of rising hog prices.”’ 

This editorial Daily National 
Stock Reporter of St. Louis to beeome very in- 
dignant, and in their issue of September 26, 
1922. they quoted the statement which we have 
just given in the foregoing. and then went on 


caused the 


to suegest to how men: 

‘Don’t be stampeded into any action that is 
contrary to the laws of nature and of business 
and of reason. If the individual farmer here 
and there decides to ship off his hogs thru fear 
of future markets, lack of feed or loss of nerve, 
no harm done. It will only stimulate his neigh- 
bors to raise more and thus take advantage of 
his inefficiency or lack of patience. However, 
should all farmers adopt the suggestion of ‘Get 
everything light to market right now,’ it would 
be the worst possible thing the producer could 
do and definitely inflict self-injury.’”’ 

A campaign to market hogs light will prob- 
ably never be so very popular either with the 
stockyvards dailies, the commission men or the 
farmers. And yet it is one of the quickest ways 
of reducing a hog surplus. The immediate ef- 
fect is, of course, something of a glut, but the 
benefit in the long run is that there are several 
million less pounds of hog products to be sold 
to the ultimate consumer. Marketing hogs at 


10 per cent lighter weight during the next six 
months will result in hog prices six months 
from now being 50 cents a hundred higher than 
would otherwise be the case. 





MR. GOMPERS AND THE FARMER 
~AMUEL GOMPERS, president of the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor, addressed the 
wheat conference at Chicago last week. He is 
the most powerful man in the labor world, and 
what he says is of interest. 

He did not discuss the relative wages of the 
leboring man in industry and the farmer. He 
did say that ‘‘the income of the farmer ean 
never be greater if industrial wages are either 
to stand still or go down.’’ He very carefully 
avoided any mention of the inereased cost the 
farmer has to pay for what he buys, and of the 
part high industrial wages play in this eost. 

Prices are relative. At present prices of 
farm products the farmer would not be badly 
off, if prices for the thines he has to buy were 
on a relative plane. The trouble is that the 
prices of the things he has to buy are almost 
at war-time levels; and the high wages in in- 
dustry are very largely responsible for this. 

Mr. Gompers very truly said that there is no 
great magic in law; that the eeonomie machine 
ean not be stopped or reversed by leval enact- 
ment; and that the thine for the farmers to do 
ix to organize and learn how to protect them- 
selves. Ile said: 
country hadn’t the sense and the eourage to or- 


‘Tf the wage earners of our 


ganize, nobody would have mueh sympathy for 
them and nobody would take their complaints 
very seriously. Gentlemen, the temptation to 
say, ‘Go thou and do likewise,” is almost ereater 
than my power to resist.”” 

Mr. Gompers is an able leader of labor. He 
and his fellow leaders attend strietly to their 
task of promoting the interests of labor. They 
do not run for offiee; they are not candidates 
for appointment to office; they waste little 
time ‘‘conferring’’ with this, that and the other 
group. They constantly study problems as they 
affect labor, thinking only of what they ean 
do to promote labor interests. His advice to 
farmer leaders, ‘‘Go thou and do likewise,’’ is 
ood. 

Mr. Gompers pointed with satisfaction to the 
fact that altho the farm population is not in- 
creasing, farm production has increased very 
much. Tf Mr. Gompers could persuade the peo- 
ple he represents to increase their production 
as the farmer has increased his, we would not 
be in nearly as much trouble as we are. But 
labor is decreasing. We were 
He said 


they had just a few days before checked the 


production of 


talking to a builder the other day. 


number of bricks their brickmasons were lay- 
ing, and that they averaged four hundred a 
day. We asked him how that compared with a 
few vears ago. Tle said that in normal times, 
before the war, a bricklayer would lay as many 
as two thousand and sometimes twenty-two hun- 
That is one of the reasons 
why it costs so much to build; and that is one 
of the reasons also why the farmer has to pay 
prices so much higher for the things he has to 
buy. Instead of studying how to produce more, 
too many of the extreme labor organizations 
have tried to restrict production. It is against 
this sort of business that the farmers have a 
right to complain, because they are foreed to 
pay the bills. 
great national service if he would point to the 


Cred brieks per day. 


Mr. Gompers could render a 


farmer’s increased individual production nad 
say to his laboring friends, ‘‘Go thou and do 
likewise. ’’ 

Mr. Gompers coneluded his address with some 
good advice to farmers: ‘‘Put your faith in 
your own works, and see that your works are 
very diligent and based always upon the needs 
of your own occupation and guided by your own 
knowledge of that oceupation.”’ 
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A CHANCE FOR THE FARMER’S COW 


Advanced Registry Farmers’ Classes Help Beginners in Dairying 


NE of the remarkable developments of the 
O past ten vears in the agricultural world 

has been the advancement in production 
of milk and butter-fat by dairy cows. Ten years 
ago, the world’s record for yearly butter-fat 
production by cows of any breed was held by a 
Holstein, with a production of 1,058 pounds. 
There were then only two or three other cows of 
any breed that had exceeded the 1,000-pound 
mark in butter-fat production. No cow had 
yielded as much as 30,000 pounds of milk in 


a year. 
Big Increase Made in Production 


Since 1913, between eighty and ninety cows 
of all breeds in the United States and Canada 
have completed yearly records of more than 
1,000 pounds of butter-fat and some 30° Iol- 
steins have milk records of more than 30,000 
pounds of milk in a year. A Holstein, Agassiz 
Segis May Echo. has produced 1,345 pounds of 
fat in a vear, and Segis Pietertje Prospect, an- 
other Holstein, has given the phenomenal vield 
of 37.381 pounds of milk in a vear. The best 
Jerseys have approximately 1,150 
pounds of fat in a year, and Guernseys have 
exceeded 1.100 pounds, while the Australian 
Shorthorn, Meiba Voth of Darbalara, has a 
vearly record of 1,316 pounds of fat. 

Thousand-pound records are of value to the 
dairy world at large in that they show the pro- 
dnetion capacity of the breeds in their present 
state of improvement. Cows capable of produe- 
ing 800 to 1,000 pounds of butter-fat in a year 
are hivhly-organized animals and must, in jus- 
tice to themselves, be given the care which a 
specilized dairy farm affords. Tlowever, many 
of the country’s pure-bred dairy 
owned on farms where the dairy herd is not the 
sole feature, but is oniv a part of the farming 
operations. On such farms, it is not always 
possible for the owner to milk his cows three 
times a day and to give them the individual at- 
tention which high producers receive on a spe- 
cialized dairy farm. Dairy farmers whose dairy- 
ing methods must conform to the conditions of 


produced 


COWS are 


an average farm do not hope to duplicate the 
high records made under intensified conditions, 
They do, however, have a right to know what 
their cows will produce under the feed and Ja- 
bor conditions of an ordinary good farm. 

The action of a number of the dairy breed as- 
sociations In providing ‘‘farmers’ eclasses’’ for 
advanced registry records should be encourag- 
ing to the farmer dairymen whose facilities for 
making records are limited to some extent by 
other farm duties. Perhaps the most specifie 
attention vet given by an association to the 
farmer’s problem has been the action of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club in the estab- 


lishment of their Farmers’ Class. 


Eligibility to Guernsey Farmers’ Class 


Reeardine this class, the rules of the Guern- 
sey advanced registry read as follows: 

“Any cow is eligible to this class that pro- 
duces in 305 days the amount of butter-fat des- 
ignated as required for admission to the ad- 
vanced register, provided that in addition to 
meeting the requirements of production of but- 
ter-fat, she comply with the following special 
considerations : 

‘(a) Her record must be made in one lacta- 
tion period, 

‘(b) Her record must start within thirty 
days of freshening, counting the day following 
calvine as the first day. 

‘*(@) No cow shall be milked more than twice 
in twenty-four hours. 

““(d) Before a cow is admitted to this class 
the fact of her carrying a ealf for 205 days of 
her record shall be established by the registra- 
tion or filing of birth report for any calf car- 
ried during the test period, or by such addition- 
al proof as the executive committee may require, 

‘(e) Each date of service in any given month 
must be given in the report of daily milk vietd. 

“(f) If the owner desires to extend the ree- 
ord to qualify the cow for the smele or double 
letter division, he must notify the office of his 
desire to do so, not later than the 505th day of 
the test.’’ 


Section F of this rule makes it possible for 
the owner to continue the cow for a yearly ree- 
ord in the open division of the advanced regis- 
try, if he cares to do so. The Guernsey Farm- 
ers’ Class has been established only a_ short 
time, and not many records have so far been 
made in it. Many of those which have been re- 
corded, however, exceed 400 pounds of butter- 
fat in the 305 days and a few are above 500 
pounds. 


Holsteins Also Provide a Class 


The Holstein-Friesian advanced registry has 
also provided a class for the small dairyvman in 
Dairvman’s Subdivision B. This is a part of 
the regular 305° division. During the first 
45 days of the test, the cow may be milked as 
often as desired. On and after the 46th day of 
the test, cows which classify in the dairyman’s 
subdivision must be milked only twice each 
day. The Holstein-Friesian people have also 
authorized a similar subdivision in their yearly 
work, 

The Jersey, Ayrshire and Shorthorn associa- 
tions have no class in whieh milkines are re- 
stricted to twice a day. In the Jersey 305-day 
records, however, the number of milkings per 
day is published, thus establishing the same 
havis of comparison as in the Guernsey and 
Itolstein While Shorthorn milkings 
wre not restricted, a considerable percentage of 
their records is made on but two milkings 
per day. 

Breeders of dairy cattle who are in a position 
© put time and special attention on testing 
work will, of course, prefer to make records for 
the open advanced registries. 
Those whose facilities for record making are 
somewhat limited are given an opportunity to 
determine the production of their cows thru 
the farmers’ and dairvinen’s classes. Such 
classes are further useful in affording definite 
information as to the production .of the cows 
when they are handled under conditions which 
upproximate those to be found on the average 
dairy farm. 


recore Is. 


classes of the 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT THE HOG MARKET 


Readers Suggest Plans to Keep Hog Surplus From Breaking Price 


UT hog marketing on a contract and pooling 

basis. is the lesson a Madison county, Towa, 
farmer says we should take from the present 
situation. Here are his ideas: 

“It would seem to me that the present condi- 
tion of the hog market provides a great oppor- 
tunity for the ‘co-op* boys to get in their work. 
With ‘the best hog market in the world at our 
doors and hogs selling at a loss, if the farm 
organization leaders make no more effort to re- 
lieve the situation than they are doing at pres- 
ent, then they listen like a bunch of false 
alarms to me. 


Market Hogs Thru Sales Agency 

**Suppose a majority of the hog producers 
signed up in an association giving a national 
sales ageney the right to sell the hogs after a 
certain date. They would agree to limit the 
number of sows held over as ordered. The sales 
ageney would then have control of the supply 
and could set a price that would bring a fair 
return to the farmer. If the number of hogs 
~ was too large for the demand, stipulate that all 
should be marketed at 200 pounds, or 190 
pounds, depending on the state of the market. 
Dock heavily for over-weight hogs. 

“Would the farmers sign up? Why should 
hog raisers be harder to organize than the to- 
bacco, the fruit or the cotton men?”’ 

*““Cut down the number of sows and lenethen 
the feeding period of the pigs on hand,’’ advises 
Ray Allvorn, of Macoupin county, Illinois. He 
writes : 

‘“As I see it, the time for a ‘Market Your 





There are lots of hogs in the country this 
year. What is going to happen when they 
hit the market? Can we, by marketing 
hogs at a lighter weight, or by any plan of 


co-operative marketing, help keep hog 
prices up? Several subscribers in the ac- 
companying letters have suggestions to 


make on this subject. 











Ilogs at a Lighter Weight’ campaign should 
have been started a year ago, as it was known 
that there was an overproduction of pigs in the 
country. 

‘*Now with the country full of hogs, should 
the farmers unite in sending their light hoes to 
market, together with the natural rush of heavy 
hogs, it would only increase the receipts and 
tend to further decrease the price. 

‘*A better plan, | believe, would be to first 
make an extreme reduction in the number of 
sows bred for fall farrow. Next, limit the rate 
of gain on the stock on hand, and depend more 
upon pasture and forage crops and feed less 
erain, carrying some of the spring and summer 
pigs along to take the place of the usual fall 
crop. Such a plan, | believe, would soon lessen 
the receipts and thereby tend to increase the 
price.’”” 

A Dodge county, Nebraska, subseriber figures 
that fluctuations in cotton and corn prices are 
due to a combination between the packers and 
the grain dealers. He writes: 


“Vloe and corm prices seem to be controlled 
entirely by the packers and grain dealers. A 
little over a year ago, hoes were selling for 10 
cents or better, with corn from 40 to 45 cents @ 
bushel, Then and there the packers were sows 
ing their crop, to reap it later in increased sup- 
plies of hoes. Naturally, 10-cent hogs and 45- 
cent corn appealed to the farmer, and, sure 
enough, the oversupply of hogs materialized 
and the methods of the packers are now in full 
swing. 

“We have been told by the packer publiea- 
tions that the employment of the dinner-pail 
brigade spelled a good price for pork, In my 
opinion it does, but the farmer doesn’t get the 
price. Present wages of labor certainly justify 
a materially higher market than what we have 
at the present time for live hogs. 


Next Profits Crop Now Being Sown 


‘“‘Kurthermore, the next crop of profits is 
now being sown by the grain dealers, who seé 
that the corn reserves have been consumed ane 
that the bulk of that commodity has left the 
farm. Therefore, we have a better price at pre 
ent. This doesn’t help the farmer any, how- 
ever, because the crop is off the farm. 

‘So long as farmers produce without regard 
to the probable demand, so long we are going 
to be subject to the ruining tacties of the pack- 
ers and grain dealers, These people, in MY 
opinion, are very closely allied and are inter 
ested themselves not in the price of the com- 
modities, but the margin they can take on the 
business they handle.’ 
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POSTAL MEN END KOELL’S GAME 


Hampton Poultryman Indicted for Baby Chick Deals in Mails 


you want to buy baby chicks, 


1B yee as of W. H. Koell! If 


By the Service Bureau Editor 


poultry or chicks Koell’s eompa- 
nies had for sale. The farmer 





let the Gem Poultry Associa- 
tion alone! These were some of the 
warnings the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Service Bureau has given its mem- 
bers for the past three years. In 
justification of these warnings, our 
readers will be interested in know- 
ing that the promoter of the W. H. 
Koell Company, the Bare Poultry 
Company, Hampton, lowa, and the 
Gem Poultry Association, of Mason 
City, W. H. Koell, has been indicted 





Have you had trouble with W. H. Koell, Hampton poultryman? 
Did you ever deal with the Bare Poultry Company, of Hampton, 
or the Gem Poultry Association, of Mason City? 

If so, you will be interested in reading that the promoter of 
these companies has come to grief because, according to postal au- 
thorities, he used the United States m 

Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau has been telling its readers 
for several years to let these concerns alone. 
about one of Iowa’s largest poultry dealers. 


s for fraudulent purposes. 


Here are the facts 


would send in his cheek and, after 
waiting for some time, would try 
to find out why the poultry failed 
to come. The only thing their in- 
vestigation showed was that the 
checks had been cashed and Koell 
was no longer interested in the deal. 

Koell evidently did not get as as 
much business as his building op- 
erations needed after the publicity 
received thru Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and early in 1922 he devised an- 








by the federal grand jury for al- 
leged use of the mails to defraud. 
Indictment was returned at Fort Dodge, Jimne 
19, and Koell will be tried before the federal 
court in November. Thus another group of 
concerns which Wallaces’ Farmer has been ex- 
posing for the past three years comes to a elose. 


Posed as a Poultry Specialist 


Koell has been in business a lone time, but 
Wallaces’ Farmer refused his advertising near- 
ly ten years ago. Complaints were of this kind: 
People had sent in orders to Koell for poultry 
and sent the money with the orders, as his cir- 
eulars requested, After they had waited a rea- 
sonable time and could get no satisfaction, thes 
wrote Wallaces’ Farmer, inquiring about the 
deal. We took up a number of these complaints 
with Koell, and each time he said the matter was 
being straightened out, but the customer fre- 
quently failed to get satisfaction. 

Early in 1921, we had a large number of com- 
plaints against several poultry firms in Hamp- 
ton. The complaints were similar to Koell’s 
method of operation, but dealt with different 
concerns. We couldn't get any satisfaction by 


mail, so a representative of Wallaces’ Farmer 
went to Hampton to investigate. An unusual 
situation developed. It was discovered that 
W .H. Koell had two other companies which he 
was operating. The Bare Poultry Company 
and the Baby Chick Hatchery we found were 
under Koell’s direct management, and the mon- 
ey received from all was put in the same fund. 
In the busy season, however, Koell had differ- 
ent stenographers answer the correspondence. 
If time warranted it, Koell stopped long enough 
now and then to write letters to complainants, 
telline them their orders would be cared for. 
Generally he was too busy. 


Koell’s Advertisements Are Refused 


About this time, the few papers that had 
trusted him for his reliability ceased to carry 
his advertising, and Koell had to resort to di- 
rect mail solicitation. This led to trouble 
which brought his recent indictment. 

Complaints against the different Koell com- 
panies were all alike. The customer would re- 
ceive a circular or posteard, describing the 


other scheme. 

He went to Mason City and start- 
ed a new company. Every one was interested 
in ¢o-operative companies, so he invited farmers 
and poultry raisers to join his new venture, 
“The Gem Poultry Association.”’ 


Koell’s Method of ‘‘Co-operating’’ 


.he contract provided that the farmer who 
joined was to put up $25 for a share. This en- 
titled him to send his poultry to the Gem Poul- 
try Association at fixed prices and then the as- 
sociation would sell the poultry for the farmer 
and make a return. The $25 was to be returned 
at a later date. Incidentally, the association 
cireularized the United States and sold the 
poultry thus received. It was a fine scheme, 
only it actually worked out that the Koell in- 
terests got the whole $25 and sold the poultry 
thru the other companies and failed to pay the 
shippers. 

Often the buyer of poultry would be informed 
that the company was just out of the birds in 
question, and advised to wait. Some of these 
buvers are still waiting for the money and birds. 
Another pet scheme (Concluded on page 15) 


TYING UP WITH THE CO-OPERATIVES 


State and County Farm Bureaus to Give More Aid to Marketing 


HAT should be fhe relation of the Farm 
° \ \ Bureau to marketing coneerns? This 

has been a steady SO-UPCEe of debate ever 
since the Farm Bureau graduated from an ex- 
tension agency into a real farm organization. 
Gne wine of the Farm Bureau has steadily de- 
clared that it should have nothing to do with 
Another has ureed that the 
Farm Bureau should itself @o into marketing 
projects. 

An official policy on this point has just been 
adopted by the executive committee of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. [t is in a 
Measure a compromise between the two views, 
altho it leans more strongly toward the second. 


business concerns. 


Outline of the Proposed Plan 


Under this plan the county and the state 
Farm Bureaus are to have very definite con- 
tractual relations with marketing concerns that 
Operate in the same territory and have been ap- 
proved by the Farm Bureau. In return for a 
financial consideration, to be agreed upon be- 
tween the marketing concern and the Farm Bu- 
eau officials, both the county and the state 
Farm Bureaus are to assist the business con- 
¢ern in several ways. The county Farm Bureau 
ls to aid in organizing the marketing associa- 
tion, is to furnish the use of its office to repre- 
sentatives of the marketing association, to dis- 
tribute information on the marketing of the 
commodity to members of the association, and 
to assist in maintaining the local units of the 
business organization. The state Farm Bureau 
Sto assist in organizing the marketing work, 
Ir the adjustment of transportation problems, 
M auditing, in publicity and in statistical 
Service, 

The plan as outlined in the statement issued 
ast week from Farm Bureau headquarters ap- 
Pears to be prepared in order that the Farm 


Bureaus may be able to co-operate effeetively 
with new commodity organizations that may be 
formed. The plan seems less applicable to co- 
operation between the IMrm Bureaus and ¢o- 
Operative concerns that are already in exist- 
ence. 

It seems rather doubtful, for instanee, just 
how such a plan could be applied to the present 
situation in Lowa. It has been one of the mis- 
fortunes of the farm organization movement 
here that the Farm Bureau has not seemed able 
to work with the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, the State Federation of Live Stoels 
Shippers or the co-operative creameries of the 
state. No doubt some modification of the con- 
tract plan announced is possible, so that closer 
relations between concerns of this sort may be 
established. The adoption by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation of this policy at least 
puts the stamp of approval on any attempts 
that the state federation may make in this di- 
rection. 


Legal Status of County Farm Bureau 


Another point that arises in connection with 
the plan for co-operation between the county 
Farm Bureau and the marketing associations 
is the legal status of the county Farm Bureau 
in some states. In Towa, for instance, all money 
paid in to the county Farm Bureau from what- 
ever sources goes into one fund, which is to be 
administered under the direction of the state 
and federal extension authorities. Legal opinion 
has been given that under the Iowa law the 
county Farm Bureau does not have the priv- 
ilege of expending any of its funds for other 
than straight extension work. Under the plan 
suggested by the national federation, of course, 
the county Farm Bureau will be compelled to 
spend some of its money in the organization 
and maintenance of local units of co-operative 


societies. Whether this can be done in Towa 
until the law is changed is a question. Modifi- 
cation of the county agent law with this in view 
was urged in the last general assembly, but the 
Farm Bureau leaders failed to take it up. 

The nature of the contract between the Farm 
Bureau and the marketing group is such that 
co-operative concerns already in existence may 
feel that to combine with the Farm Bureau on 
this basis would be to give themselves over too 
ereathy to Farm Bureau control. This will be 
especially the ease where local units have been 
established without the aid of the Farm Bureau 
and are maintaining their existence successfully 
without any help from outside. A very consid- 
erable modification in the contract probably 
will have to be made in cases such as these, if a 
plan of co-operation between the two is to be 
worked out. 

Adoption of Plan is Significant 

The adoption of this policy shows that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation recognizes 
that the Farm Bureau must give as much help 
to the furthering of marketing work as it has 
te the teaching of methods of better production. 
It, has co-operated with the county agent and 
the extension department to put across to the 
farmer information on production lines. It is 
now prepared to co-operate in somewhat the 
same way with the representatives of marketing 
organizations, in order that marketing work 
may receive equal support. The particular plan 
announced may need modification as it is ap- 
plied in different localities, but the very fact of 
its adoption has great significance in that it 
shows that the Farm Bureau has definitely 
dropped the idea that it can continue to exist 
without the state and county units taking an 
ie EE part in the marketing of farm crops. 
—D. R. M. 
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Nelson Called Down 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
It is rather evident that Nelson must 
end of it while 


have gotten the rough 


in the army. Perhaps he got too much 
K. P. and not enough “chow” to chew 
out that grouch he has against the 


“top-kicks.’" Or mayhap he answered 


the call for “Ford” drivers and found 


that he was doomed to cleaning the 
drill field with a push cart At any 
rate, he certainly has a line laid for 
the non-coms. and “shavetails and 
other “high ranking ossifers and it 


does not scem to be any mythical lost 
guard line, 

However, I don't helieve that he 
hunted long enough to find the key to 
the flagpole vet, altho he has made 


severe criticisms of 


either. 


has 


some pretty our 
military training. 


assertion as to 


system of 
his 


collegiate 


To begin wit] 


n, in 


college men who had taken military 
instruction and then did not make 
good in war, Mr. Nelson has not stud- 
fed very deeply into the facts of the 


matter. I know of two men who served 
as commandants of college regiments; 
one of whom served as a captain and 
the other as a major overseas And 


these two men were no exception to 
the rule; hundreds and thousands of 
our college cadets were commissioned 
as officers in the army in from three 
to six mont! hereas, the men who 
entered the ervice thout the least 
knowledge of 1 tar tactics or any 
special tr i were not comm 
sioned in | than x months to one 
vear 

As to e men ho act a nstrue 
tors in ft] coll le he f he 
known ( eral John J. Pershing, 
commandis 9 received his 
first ! ( oned oj 
ticer nant ‘ ) 
mandal ( ‘ neol Ne} 
] 0 on ¢ Tiny co ! ( fa 
the Stat Ur ( Ik [oN 
Cit rved ing t¢ rifle nd 
mall arms pr ‘ during the iY 
nad it 1 rid tl t fhe 1 ( ‘ ‘ il 
the nd « Tye ‘ } I rh 
men 

I might mention several more, but I 
helieve that the fact re nted prove 
beyond a doubt that r college com- 
mandants are not swivel chair officers 
but really very able military men who 
are being rudely handicapped. Theirs 


is the problem of building up a svstem 
that will produce highly trained, effi 
cient officers to whip into line the un- 
trained plow boy that Nelson crows 
about. Their is the problem of how 
to take these self-same men into the 
pitch of battle with only a few weeks’ 


smacking of army life, perhaps against 
a well-equipped, thoroly trained 
It is hardly probable that our next war 
will be 
been war-worn 
some other 
will hold off 
a month until we « 


foe. 


foneht aguinst a foe who has 


for four vears, or that 


power or group of powers 
and 


an get a million men 


the enemy for a vear 


into the field, equipped and ready to 
fight. Will America wake up, will 
lowa prepare, will we heed the warn- 
ing that our best brains give us, or will 
we listen to the cry of too many ar- 
mories? 

As to the armory side of the case, 
that can easily be answered by the fol- 
lowing headline taken from a daily 


“Tow: and small 
of armory 
Not only did 


armory 


newspaper corn 
grain show hampered by loss 
at Iowa State College.” 
the feel the 
at Ames, but also the short course and 
other kindred movements. 

Where, Mr. Nelson, and my reader, 
can you point to an armory in lowa 
that is not used for civic and commu- 
nity benefit? I have seen several, and 
not one but was an asset to the town 
and community in which it was lo- 
cated—a place for public gatherings, 
a home where farmers and all could 


show loss of the 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


hold 


their meetings. Too bad we _ plant by delayed cutting is concerned, 
haven't more of them. And as to the it doesn’t count. A good stand can be 
cost of the armory at the Iowa State kept in order by the use of a spring- 


College, no danger of our close-fisted tooth harrow for six or eight years, 
rang of anti-intelligencists getting which tears out much blue grass and 


free with the cash if it would help an white clover. And many farmers want 

educational institution. The last as- to plow out and rotate their crops. Ex- 

sembly was not built that way, tho  perts would better rehearse and try 

they could donate to the pork barrel, again. 

with a new office or two and a lot of Now as to the great value of alfalfa, 

new inspectors. [ can take a bunch of forty or sixty 
When we become so far advanced head of yearlings with good shelter, 


salt and water and plenty of good al- 
falfa, and put them thru winter 
and keep them gaining in growth and 
flesh all the time. 


1a donate more to education 
than we do to John D. and Henry Ford, 
achieved the modern Uto- 
own county there has been 


that we can 
1 
the 


we will have 
pia. In my 


r) 7 2 ‘hk 
dumped on the highways $200,000 E. F. BADGER. 
worth of new “Lincoln pups,’ one- Page County, Iowa. 
seventieth of what the state board of nee teas 
control asked for to run the three state P és 
schools for the next two years, and Raising the Price Level 

: j » Jas ive s yi 8 - , oth 
that in the last five month K rds To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
alone! And, think of it, Webstgr is - beli hat ri 
. ‘ . . . 3 ‘Pre y . ‘ye é ( La ye - 
only one of the ninety-nine counties I sincerely believe that no long pert 


of the state. od of prosperity can ever come about 

I fear, Mr. Nelson, you are like the 
man who sew a wisp of smoke coming 
around the corner of the and 
he rushed to the nearest call station 
and called the department. When the 
found an old lady 
porch taking 


until farm products reach a Jevel of at 


least 60 per cent above the pre-war, 


mane. seems to be the basis of other 


which 
commodities at the present time. 

rather 
terri- 


from a 
least in 


returned 
trip, at 


I have just 
long-drawn-out 


firemen arrived, they 


sitting ont on her back 




















her daily puff. When she noticed their tory covered, in which | delivered a 
JULY FOURTH 
a 4 4 
y ; Rreathes there a man with 
a 
‘ae } soul so dead who never to him- 
0's if hath said: “I'l celebrate the 
~ oe Fourth today If such there 
Se b mark him quick, and hit 
lt 3 
‘ 3 with a pile of brick, and 
af Ad knock him down and let him lay. 
hits & \ a Just ich @ man is Farmer 
"44 LA Ah; Dunn, and tho he has barrel 
. of “mon”, he’s such a tight and 
3 ae tingy skate he ne'er takes time 
ites A ~ @ tu celebrate, H ll not take 
ela iene his kid own to see the fire- 
- - 4 i works how nd clown rT 
iS Pee a) igs n r I na 
y a Sy , buy ice cream and crack jack, 
. . x a . ! Yand throw at Thoma eats In 
¥ mee rach Hi i “There vork 
: al on ¢ ry tum lL have to work 
. \ ' like ll ereation 1 do not ive 
1 tinker’s durn for an silly cel- 
ebration My kids have got to 
‘ thie no t for fol-de-rol they shall not so and spend 
mV « or lemonade and kewpie dolls.’ No doubt he thinks that it smart 
to b \ ean and tight: but just to tell the honest truth, 1 do not think 
that | hit For children enn't 1 alwa oung; so do not put them 
nade } brut t hem 1} ‘ little fu eNOS on pleasure while they can, 
At thi tir ‘ | ‘ tien Indepons Dav, it doesn’t matter 
’ ) i The cam } ic ! seared miv hoss 
nd ot mie i vful wre he ran Wi aid osn hed my eart ind almost 
brol ! in old | but 4) neh racket makes me jump I’ve not the heart 
to interfere Pao hat » be a sour old grumip 1) one great day of the year. 
Ht. ¢ kort 
approach, she inquired as to why the carload of registered and grade Morgan 
excitement, and learning the reason, mures and geldings at the United 
she said “There ain't no fire around States Government Morgan Horse 
here After this, don’t call out the Farm, at Middlebury, Vermont. On 
fire-fighters until we have a blaze that this trip, | had a chance to observe 
needs quenching. farms and farming conditions in sev- 
R. H. REED. eral states and also Canada, via the 
Webster County, Iowa. Grand Trunk line thru Toronto and 


Montreal. | can say emphatically, as 
Jong as I farm, | will farm in Iowa. To 
appreciate our position, we must also 
other fellow and 


Time to Cut Alfalfa 
To Wallaces’ 


Can we 


Farmer: see how the does it 
how he lives. 

To my mind, the time when the hard- 
which constitute 


of our community, 


have a little space in your 


valuable paper to voice <% yrotes 
ilua pape! voice 1 protest pressed farmers, 


against the advice and leadings of about 75 per cent 


would-be experts who recommend leavy- will really see prosperity, will either 
ing the cutting of alfalfa until it is in be when they reduce their “sixteen 
full bloom? I speak only for the farm- hour a day efficiency” to a level with 
ers of Page county, whose soil may be the average producers’ eight-hour day 


different from other places. Here our or when the average man raises his to 


experience teaches us to cut when it that of the farmer. Apparently, or- 
is well started to bloom and the see ganized labor will starve or fight be- 
ond-growth sprouts are well started. fore they will do the latter, so it seems 
And our reasons are that if left until up to the farmer to do the former. 


in full bloom, the stems become woody 
and the cows don’t like it and won't 
eat it with any relish. will eat 
a little more of it, yet there is much 
waste, 


Can a man who is pushed by his “ac- 
commodating banker’ to pay his 7 or 
8 per cent interest twice a year, have 
the moral courage to reduce operations 
(sixteen hour a day operations includ- 


Horses 


Some farmers, because of pressure ed) and production in order to raise 
of other work, have delayed their cut- the price level? It remains to be seen, 
ting and the leaves (which are a valu- and the next ten years will tell the 
able part) become yellow and shatter tale. 


off easily before it can be gotten into 
the barn. As far as benefiting the 


J. KENDALL LYNES. 
Bremer County, Iowa. 





A Start in Pigs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


























































































The following is written with the | sta 
hope that it may prove an incentive to | ins 
other farm boys who wish to make qa nu 
start with pure-bred live stock. While } sta 
this boy’s record may be rather un- er! 
usual, yet it appears to be a good mark | nul 
to shoot at, and should interest both 7 
the farm boy who wishes to get ahead wh 
with good live stock and the father but 
who wishes to keep his boy interested ous 
in the home farm. { lea 

In the fall of 1919, Clifford Richard Wh 
son, of Jackson township, Crawford hig 
county, Iowa, enrolled in the vocation. Win 
al agriculture course in Denison high | the 
school. The same fall, he was induced fiel 
to enter the pig club, and he purchased F 
a pure-bred sow from the McHenry | ed 
herd. The litter he entered for show the: 
the next fall was the largest pig-club atal 
litter shown, but due to their lack of tim 
quality, did not win a prize. They dem. rier 
onstrated, however, that the boy wag pe r 
getting something out of his agricuk Inst 
ture course. bar 

The next year, Clifford again en bs 
tered the pig club. He had been study: dev: 









ing scientific feeding and management is 1 
of stock in his class work, and this earl 
time he had the knowledge necessa’y sma 
to remedy the faults of his first show% bro. 
litter. That year he did not try to get crec 
them so big, but he did feed a mineral on | 
mixture to correct the weak bone and She 
was rewarded with a litter which the dee} 
state fair indge pronounced the strong: The 
est footed bunch in the class. flare 
Last fall, Clifford again entered the way 
contest. He also sold a litter of his line 
own breeding to Harry Trexel, anoth hole 
er graduate of the vocational agvricuk are | 
ture department of the high school, osot 
Harry’s pigs were handled according _ hole 
to methods he had learned in school, will 
and he cleaned up almost everything 
at the county fair and got a gilt in ee 
the money at Des Moines. His. pigs i 
were fed exceptionally well and_ heat ma 
the 200-pound mark at six months, but spy 
his records show a nice little balance ide, 
for his trouble and he gained some ex nail, 
perience which will be invaluable to rect 
him in farming. Clifford Richardson brow 
also deserves considerable credit for the 
the above and his own winnings, as he bugs 
bred the winning litter and had much it, 
to do with the way they were fed. once 
From his start of one pure-bred sow shou 
in 1919, Clifford now has a herd of line. 
which any breeder might be proud. 4 be m 
There are nineteen two-year-old and mQon 
yearling sows in the lot, and sixteen neal 
fall pigs at the present time. All are creos 
pure-bred and registered. It is inter cross 
esting to note that his sales for the wre 
year totaled over $800. Clifford has agall 
gained a thoro knowledge of farm ae the s 
counting in his agricultural work, and and 
his books show a profit of almost $1,000 on tl 
for his year’s work, including sales and each 
increase in stock. His feed bill has for { 
been over $500, which is somewhat bugs 
higher than if he had been able to rua ‘Ir 
his hogs on alfalfa instead of blué of lin 
grass. He has used corn and oats 4$ the b 
his basal rations, but always supple appli 
ments these with high protein feeds tains 
such as tankage, middlings, skim-milk does 
and oil meal. He uses rations balanced the | 
scientifically, and his results are proof than 
that this method works. Farm account to th 
ing has taught this young man to watch “C 
the corners, and his knowledge of the in m 
analysis of feeds makes it possible for but ¢ 
him to buy judiciously. shou. 
Clifford left January 1, to get i@ as fi 
closer touch with the study of livé quan 
stock feeding and management thru 8 | Dlied 
course at Ames. He is one of several | of p 
boys who have gone out from the voc® | pme 
tional course with practical, useful q bari 
training, and will no doubt make @ big ‘It 
success of the stock business when he fecti 
returns to the farm. Bend: 
A. E. SILLETTO. of th 
newe 





Crawford County, Iowa. 
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CHINCH BUG BARRIERS 


This Is a Chinch Bug Year— Watch Out for Them 


HIS is a chinch bug year in Iowa, 
according to Dr. J. Drake, 
state entomologist, who says that the 


Car! 


large 
of the 


insects are being reported in 


numbers fin the southern part 


state and especially in the southeast- 
ern corner. The bugs are particularly 
numerous in wheat and grass. 

The young chinch bugs now on the 
wheat plants do considerable damage, 
but their ravages are much more seri- 
ous later in the season when they 
leave the wheat, following harvest. 
When the wheat is cut, the first gen- 
eration of bugs, which have © short 
wings and are unable to fly, will make 
their way on foot to the nearby corn 
fields. 

Farmers whose fields are now infest- 
ed with the bugs should plan to trap 
them by means of barriers when they 
start to leave the fields at harvest 
time. Circular 270, Chinch Bug Car- 
riers, just published by the Illinois ex- 
periment station, gives the following 
instructions as to making chinch bug 
barriers: 

“One of the best barriers thus far 
developed is the creosote barrier. This 
is made by throwing up a ridge of 
earth around the infested field of 
small grain, and pouring along the 
brow of this ridge a small stream of 
creosote. At the bottom of the ridge, 
on the side toward the small grain, a 


row of post holes 18 to 24 inches 
deep are dug from 20 to 50 feet apart. 
The tops of these holes should be 


flared and kept dusty. If kept in this 


way, the bugs, on following along the 
line of the barrier and arriving at the 
hole, can not get a foothold, fall in, and 
are unable to climb out. A line of cre- 
osote painted around the inside of the 
hole about four inches from the top 


will help in keeping in the bugs. 
The Creosote Barrier 


“The creosote is applied by putting it 
in a galvanized or tin bucket, in which 
a small hole has been punched in the 
side, near the bottom, with a six-penny 
nail, and walking along the barrier, di- 
recting the stream of liquid against the 
brow of the ridge on the side toward 
the field of small grain, so that the 
bugs will always have to crawl up to 
it. The creosote must be renewed 
once a day during the first week and 
should always be applied on the same 


line, The application should generally 
be made about one o’clock in the after- 
noon, before the bugs are massed 
against the line. It is the odor of the 
creosote that prevents them from 
crossing this barrier, and if the line 
is renewed when they are massed 


against it, many become confused by 
the strong smell of creosote in the air, 
and run over the line. It will require, 
on the average, a barrel of creosote for 
each half-mile of barrier maintained 
for the entire period during which the 
bugs leaving the wheat stubble. 

“In making a creosote barrier, a line 
of limestone is sometimes spread along 
the brow of the ridge and the creosote 
applied on this material. Limestone re- 
tains the odor of creosote better than 
does the soil and thus its use makes 
the barrier somewhat more effective 
than if the creosote is applied directly 
to the soil. 

“Coal tar 


are 


may be used 
in much the same manner as creosote, 
but the ground on which it is poured 
should be nearly level and compacted 
as firmly as possible, and a larger 
quantity of coal tar will have to be ap- 
Plied than is used of creosote. A row 
of post holes should be dug in the 
Same way as described for the creosote 
barrier. 

“It must be borne in mind that the ef- 
fectiveness of the coal-tar barrier de- 
bends largely on the sticky character 
of the material. It will have to be re- 
newed more frequently than the creo- 
80te, and as about twice as much coal 


as a 





barrier | 








tar is required as creosote, the cost of 
maintaining this kind of a barrier is 
usually higher than the cost of main- 
taining one of creosote. 

“Coal tar for this work may be ob- 
tained from gas plants in any of the 
larger cities. There is a wide differ- 
ence in the grade of this material ob- 
tained from different gas plants. That 
which contains practically all the creo- 
sote is much more effective for bar- 
riers than that from which a part of 
the creosote compounds have been dis- 
tilled. 

Spraying Chinch Bugs 

“If a corn field has not been protect- 
ed by means of a barrier and the bugs 
have massed on the first rows of corn, 
it is sometimes possible to kill them 
by spraying with a contact poison. A 
strong tobacco solution containing 40 
per cent of nicotine sulfate, for exam- 
ple, ‘Black Leaf 40,’ may be used at 
the rate of one tablespoonful to a gal- 
lon of water in which an ounce of 
laundry soap has been dissolved. Ker- 
»ysene emulsion in a 10 per cent dilu- 
tion will serve the same purpose, but it 
is very likely to injure the corn. 

“To make this emulsion § dissolve 
one-half pound of laundry soap in one 
gallon of hot soft water and add two 
gallons of kerosene. Churn the water 
and oil together thoroly for at least 
ten minutes, either by pumping the 
mixture forcibly back into itself or by 
vigorously stirring it with a bundle of 
twigs or with a broom. When finished 
the emulsion should have the appear- 
ance and consistency of thick cream; 
it can then be kept for some weeks if 
put into closed containers. This is 
the stock emulsion. For a 10 per cent 
mixture, use three parts of this stock 
emulsion to seventeen parts of water. 
For a 5 per cent mixture, use three 
parts to thirty-seven parts of water. 

“With any of these sprays it is nec- 
essary to hit the bugs in order to kill 
them, for they obtain their food, not 
by eating the leaves of the plant, but 
by sucking its juices; therefore spray- 
ing the surface of the plan will not af- 
fect them.’ 


Iodine Prevents Hairless Pigs 
the Wiscon- 


that 


Several years’ tests at 


sin experiment station show po- 


tassium iodide and sodium iodide will 


tend to prevent hairless pigs or goi- 


trous calves when fed in small 
COWS. 
Hart, 
Morrison have 


prevent: 


amounts to pregnant sows and 
During the past few years E. B. 
H. Steenbock and F. B. 
had extraordinary success in 
ing hairlessness and goiter in the ex 
periment. station herds thru saedane 
iodine to the pregnant cows and sows. 
Many live stock men in Wisconsin 
have obtained a similar success. 
Kither potassium iodide or sodium 
iodide may be used, depending upon 
which is cheaper. ‘A daily dose of two 
grains of either chemical thruout the 
gestation period is recommended. A 
suggested method of feeding is to dis- 
solve one ounce of potassium iodide in 
one gallon of water. One tablespoon- 
ful of the solution will contain about 
two grains of the compound and is, 
therefore, a daily dose. In the case of 


mares or cows, this may be sprinkled 
on the feed. For sows, the solution 
can be mixed with the feed, slop or 


water, allowing one tablespoonful for 
each animal in the pen. If more con- 
venient, about 320 grains of the potas- 
sium or sodium iodide may mixed 
thoroly in each 1,000 pounds of the 
concentrate mixture fed the pregnant 
animals. 

While hairless pigs and calves with 
goiter are not as common on Iowa 
farms as in Wisconsin, they some- 
times appear. Farmers who have ex- 
perienced such losses’ will find it 
worth while to try the potassium 
iodide treatment. 
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( acres i923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ing 


“I have averaged 60,000 bushels a season for the last four years 


with my Goodyear Klingtite Belt. 


another season’s run.”’ 





Ite looks good for at least 
—NED DeEweEY, Cheney, Kansas 





OODYEAR Klingtite Belts are specially 
built for years of efficient, economical 
work. They hold the pulleys in a powerful, 
slipless grip. They do not shred or separate 
at the plies. They require no dressing, and 


need no breaking-in. 


Godédyear Klingtite Belts are made in endless type 
for heavy duty and in cut lengths for lighter drives. 
They are sold by Goodyear Mechanical Goods Service 
Station Dealers and by many hardware dealers, 


VALVES + PACKING 


GOODS 








Don’t wait 
until disease threatens 
your stock 
Disinfect as you clean. Before 
you clean the stables, coops and 


pens, put into the pail of scrub 
water 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of 


* CREOLIN 


-PEARSON 
Disinfectant 


Creolin will kill disease-carrying germs 
and vermin. It is powerful, economi- 
cal, and safe to use as directed. 


At your druggist’s 























MERCK & CO. 
45 Park Place, N.Y. 


Write today for 
free copy of 
Merck's “Home 
Book on Sani- 
tation.” Inchudes 
vasuable infor- 
mation on the 
sanitary care 
of poultry and 
animals, 































UNTIL YOU ARE READY TO SELL IT. 


Midwest Metal Bins 
are easily and quickly erected, keep out 
Drotest against “rain, fire, 

size door, easier to fiil oF 


ty th t bins. Hetter quality. 
Wats Fee stRCIAL, ORFER Bellversd. 

MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
730 Am. Bank Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

































Wind Mill 


®@ % 
Runs 365 Days Without Oiling 


and without injury. GUARANTEED! 
60 years of better service behind every 
U. S. Model B Windmill. Write for 
FREE booklet NOW! Address 
U.S.WIND ENGINE & PUMPCO. 
36S. Water Street Batavia, Illinois 











Seve your rain, store your corn. Sell when 
right, th erence plas the 
at Teed the vate will pay for 
‘ pins and °C ORN 
, Ma 


jon and improveme nts wit » any, 


your ¢ Sholee will be Chamrons CRAIN FING 


"WESTERN SILO CO. 


105 lth St., Des Moines, towa B@0)"),\ Mm @ °d/ 24-9 








fied emons rs re ‘port big 
povings: Buy the best coal mined 
fn the Missouri Valley direct from the 
mine at lowest wholesale prices. Write to- 
day for furl informacion and prices. 
Co. 


Consumer's Coal 
LOWEST sta DIRECT 
PRICES FROM MINE 


Centerville,‘ 
lowa 








Season is on—Ship us your 


WOOL — PELTS — HIDES 


We pay highest prices. Write for 
circular, sacks, rope. 


McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS - - MINNESOTA 
95% pure, Ri 50 per bushel, sacks 


ALFALFA SEED 954.0072. 6750 per basher, sacks 


BOWMAN, Conceeaia, Kansas. 
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Threshing Rings 

“A Booster for the Threshing Ring,” 
by A. D. Arney, the first of which was 
published lagt week, was not intended 
for a serial story, altho some of our 
subscribers may have thought so when 
they could not find the end of it. By 
one of those unfortunate ‘accidents 
that seem to occur every so often re- 
gardless of what pains are taken to 
avoid them, a column of the article 
was left out. We are printing it here- 
with. This section of the article is 
particularly valuable as it tells the 
way in which expenses were divided, 


As to financing the work, the sep- 
arator man is paid $5 a day and | am 
paid half of the threshing bill for pull- 
ing the separator with my tractor. The 
expense of each man is computed at 
the agreed price for threshing and in 


*addition he is required to pay for the 
kerosene used by the tractor on his 
work. The bills are then deducted and 


the remainder divided among the five 
owners. In our case no owner pays in 
any actual cash, his bill and dividend 
are merely computed. Then our treas- 
urer puts the amount of the dividend 
up against each man’s bill and the dif 
ference is the amount of actual cash 
paid by each owner. 

To explain I wili give one year's fig- 
ures: 


OATS 
———— ~ r 
4 =] 
| © » A 
= 2& = | = z 
= Os wo. | as Po | 
= th a= ~ on 
6 152 33 | o5| Ss 
2 Q” & v & 
. Of ae 70 | 40 | 2800 | 03 | $84.00 
ee Sie 50 | 40 | 2000 | .03 60.00 
Mr. C......., 30 | 40 | 1200 | .03 | 36.00 
_ | ae | eee 30 | 40 | 1200 | 03 | 36.00 
Mr. E.......| 20 | 40 | 800 | .03 | 24.00 
Two men threshed for who | 
Were NOt OWNETS...........0..000000. 72.00 
Total amount taken into) 


RIN iss sssow vepsecetcensers 


$312.00 
Bills— 
One-half to man who pulled ma- 


chine $156.00 





Separator man at $5 per day.... 35.00 
Oil tor separator 5.00 
SIUM \. iin5i- siceiacanevcabatowciaeeekconbabbenes 10.00 
SUI MNUIDID csioS Sid nnsmnicdaissaucehicnornonseuneteel $206.00 


S»btracting the amount of bills from 


the amount taken into the company 
leaves profit for the season $106, 
which, divided by five leaves an indi- 


vidual dividend of $21.20. 
Subtracting the dividend— 


Mr. A pays $84—$21.20 equals $62.80 
Mr. B pays’ 60-—— 21.20 equals 38.80 
Mr. C pays 36— 21.20 equals 14.80 
Mr. D pays 36— 21.20 equals” 14.80 
Mr. E pays 24— 21.20 equals 2.80 


Thus you these figures that 
the wear and tear on the machine is 
really apportioned correctly and the 
man with the least grain gets the most 
return from his money invested. 

There is just one other point in con- 
nection with the small coéperative 
thresher and that is whether one 
wishes to use the thresher in other 
rings. We have twice taken our outfit 
into another neighborhood and have 
made some money, a good sum two 
years ago but very little last year, due 
to rainy weather and poor grain. If 
any of the owners feel they have the 
time to go with the machine and do 
outside threshing it does make money 
for the stockholders. Since we bought 
our machine primarily for our own use 
and to save our own time we none of 
us care to take the time to do extra 
work. 

We have successfully threshed oats, 
wheat, rye, barley, millet, soy beans, 
clover and timothy and in each case 
the grain has been clean. We feel 
that we get a great deal more work 
out of our machine in proportion to 
the money invested, the number of 
men used, and the size of the sepa- 
rator, than we could or did with a ma- 
chine almost double in size. No man 
in this community who has a small 
separator, and there are six outfits in 
this neighborhood, would ever consent 


see by 
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The Sea Hawk, 
iards, was a bold raider, 
of English country-folk, 
their own peaceful country, 
meant? 


Moslem raiders. 
this turbaned giant 
of mahogany, 


with the 


Sir John jumped to his feet, 
a curse on his lips. 
laden walls, 


hounds upon a hare, and -bore 


craft of the Bey of Algiers against 
Read “The Sea Hawk,” the ne 
next week. 








the Sea Hawk barked out a single word in Arabic. At 
word, a half dozen supple blackamoors sprang upon the knight like grey- 
him writhing to the 


What grudge was it that carried an adventurer of the 
on a raid so distant and so dangerous? 
fate of an English sea captain who turned Moslem and led the piratical 
his own people? 

w serial by Rafael Sabatini, 
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THE SEA HAWK 
leader of the corsairs of Algiers, 
but this topped his exploits. 
sitting quietly at dinner, 
guess what 


scourge of the Span- 

How could a group 
own house, in 
feet outside 


in their 
the trampling of 


The doors crashed open to show Sakr-el-Bahr at the head of a band of 
The company of English people surveyed in amazement 
masterful face that was tanned to the color 
the black forked beard, 
tering like steel under his black brows. 

the light of recognition in his eyes, and 
As he turned to snatch a weapon from the armor- 


and the singularly light eyes glit- 
that 


floor. 


3arbary coast 
And what could be the ultimate 


that starts 








to going back to the old big threshing 
ring. My only advice to one contem- 
plating the purchase of a little outfit 
is to make sure of your labor, either 
by means of the number of Owners or 
by having enough threshing jobs in 
your ring. 





Harding on Railroad Consoli- 
dation 


Consolidation of railroad lines into a 


small number of systems, to be man- 


aged under rigorous government su- 


pervision, was recommended by Pres- 
ident Harding in a speech at Kansas 
City last week. After discussing the 
railroad problem at some length, the 
President said: 

“I do believe there is a rational, jus- 
tifiable step, full of promise toward so- 
lution. It will effect a diminution in 
rates without making a net return im- 
possible. It will make sound finance 
possible for expansion. 1 refer to the 
program of consolidating all the rail- 
roads into a small number of systems, 
the whole to be under rigorous govern- 
ment supervision, and the larger sys- 
tems to be so constituted that the 
weaker and unprofitable lines would 
be able to lean upon the financial 
strength of the stronger and profitable 
ones until the growth of the country 
makes them all earn a just return upon 
capital invested.” 

Later, the President declared that 
abandonment of a large amount of 
mileage of the weaker roads would be 
necessary unless changes in existing 
system were made. These lines, he 
declared, must be saved. 

“There are just three ways to do it,” 
he said. 

“1. For the government to take and 
operate the weak roads, and thus bear 
all the loss without any of the profits 
of railroad management. 

“2. For the government to take all 
the railroads, convert them into one 
gigantic pool, and plunge into the enor- 
mous responsibility thus incurred. In 
the present state of the public treasury 
and of tax burdens, and in the light of 





recent experience 
management, this is not to be consid- 
ered.’ I believe it would be politically, 
socially and economically disastrous. 

“3. The plan of consolidations al- 
ready outlined, bringing economies in 
operation, financial stability to secure 
needed capital, adjusting rates and reg- 
ulations to the necessities of the po- 
sition, and. preserving the real ad- 
vantages of competition in service, 
while avoiding the evils of government 
ownership.” 


with government 


Dr. Tage U. 
Denmark, 
al conditions in 


Ellinger, a native of 
who has studied agricultur- 
and in 
many of the leading live stock produc- 
ing countries of the world, 
auspices of the Danish 
has joined the research staff of Ar- 
mour’s live stock bureau. Dr. Ellinger 
is thoroly familiar with the swine and 
bacon industry of Europe, particularly 
that of Denmark. 


this country 


under the 
f£overnment, 














Effect of Fiber i in Hog Ration 


In feeding tests at the Purdue ex.’ 
periment station to determine the ef. 
fect of fiber in rations for fattening 
swine, it was found that as the per. 
centage of fiber in the ration was in. 
creased, the rate of gain decreased and 
the feed required for gains increased. 
In one trial pigs gained 2.4 pounds 
daily on corn and tankage self-fed, 
The corn and tankage ration contained 
4 per cent fiber. When 5 per cent fi- 
ber, in the form of alfalfa meal, was 
added to the ration the gains dropped 
to 2.3 pounds daily. A 7.5 per cent fi- 
ber ration made gains of 2.2 pounds, 
while a 10 per cent fiber ration yielded 
gains of but 1.5 pounds. The test wag 
made with pigs weighing 95 pounds 
at the beginning of the test. 

In the above 5 per cent fiber ration, 
the ration included one pound of al 
falfa meal for every nine pounds of 
corn and tankage. When the fiber con- 
tent was increased to 10 per cert the 
amount of feed requfred for a hundred 
pounds of gain increased 166 pounds. 

The effects of high fiber rations in 
reducing daily gains and lengthening 
the time required to reach market 
weight, as well as increasing the 
amount of feed required to make gains, 
show that fibrous feeds are not effi- 
cient in rations for fattening hogs. 





Safety Line Drive 








‘ey! FOR FORDSON ‘Price com- 
— plete with 
om = SJ gas and 


clutch con- 
tro 





A most eflicient drive, simple to fnstall, and so 
simple in operation, that any one can use it with 
safety. Separate line controls clutch fer toa 
Weight 20 [bs., fully guaranteed. Send your order today-- 
or write for further information. Manufactured 


SAFETY RELEASE CLEVIS CO., Holland, Michigan 


COMPOUND 
OC OsF OUND 















es Pk  qustticel to give eatisrnct on or A 
$1 Pkg. sufficient for ordinary a 
MINERAL REMEDY co. 400 Fourth ‘Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


KILL HOG WORMS 


With An Oil—Guaranteed 


1 quart, enough for 64 doses 
2 quarts, enougb for 125 dose A 
4 quarts, enough for 256 dose 8. puicée. Seasdugank 11.00 


Order from this ad. 
Write today for free im 


DR. A. SWANSON, NEWHALL, IOWA 
struction book and Ree 


PATENT of Invention blank. = 
RENCE 


apo mone for yo opinion. C be: 
; I egistered Patent Lawyer, 157 Sou’ 
Building, Washington, D. CG . 


x S 10 ROOTS FOR $3.00, 


rr E ON | re) Write for Special Offer. 


NORTHERN NURSERY CO.. WAUSAU, WIS. 
Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


H.W. Porth &Co., Winfield, Hansas 










































Kalo Vitrified Salt-Glazed Blocks are unsurpassed for silos and oth 
farm buildings. Over a period of fifteen years they have b 
farmers who want modern buildings that combine Beauty, 


aod Economy. 


Kalo Blocks are fire- proof and rot proof. 

warm in winter and cool i In summer. 

for other substantial construction. 
Our FREE Plan and Estimating Service gives valu- 
able information to buil 
mention kind of buildings you are most interested in 


KALO BRICK & TILE CO., 604 Snell Bldg., Ft. Dodge, 





FREE 


The Kalo book will be sent 
free on request. Full of 
actual photos of Kalo farm 
buildings. Write today. 











Build a KALO S/LO 
This Summer 





Kalo built barn and 
silos on the farm of 
ERNST STROM- 
BERG. Otho, La, 


Write for the Kale 
hook today. Iti 
full of pictures of 
Kalo built farm 
buildings of every 
hind. 


ef 
een used bY 
Permanence 


They make farm buildings 
Yet the cost is no greater thes 


ders. Write us today and 
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Nebraska Baby Beef Experiments 

Experiments at the Nebraska station 
during the past winter throw consider- 
able light on a number of questions 
connected with feeding calves, The 
calves used in these tests were grade 
Herefords, calved in April, 1922. When 
put in the station feed lot in November 
they weighed about 338 pounds each. 
Thruout the feeding period they were 
followed by hogs. 

The results of the tests fail to show 
any advantage for oil meal for calves 


when good alfalfa hay is available. 
When a pound of oil meal was added 
to a daily ration of ten pounds of 
shelled corn and four and one-half 
pounds of alfalfa hay, the gains on 
these calves were slightly increased. 
With corn at 70 cents a bushel, alfalfa 
at $15 per ton, and oil meal at $50 per 
ton, the feeding of oil meal raised the 
cost of 100 pounds of gain from $6.73 
to $7.45. On the basis of feed required 
for every hundred pounds of gain, 41 
pounds of oil meal replaced only 17 
pounds of corn and 11 pounds of hay. 
The calves fed oil meal were regarded 
as better finished and were appraised 
25 cents per hundred higher than those 
fed only corn and hay. This spread 
however, was not quite enough to off- 
set the greater cost of gains when oil 
meal was used, and the calves fed 
without oil meal made about a dollar 
more profit per head. 

When ground ear corn was used in- 
stead of shelled coxsn the results were 
practically the same, so far as the ef- 
fects of the oil meal were concerned. 
In this comparison, the oil meal in- 
creased the gain slightly more than in 
the shelled corn lots. The replacement 
value of the oil meal fed with ground 
corn was no greater, however, 47 
pounds of oil meal saving only 20 
pounds of corn and 19 pounds of hay. 
The same spread of 25 cents per hun- 
dred in finished values in favor of the 
oil meal fed steers prevailed, but the 
calves fed no oil meal made $1.14 more 
profit per head. 

Feeders who want to know whether 
or not it pays to grind corn for baby 
beeves are afforded an_ interesting 
comparison between shelled corn and 
ground ear corn in the Nebraska tests. 
Grinding the corn proved to be unprof- 
itable for these calves. There was 
little difference in gains and compara- 
tively little in feed requirements per 
hundredweight of gain, since, on the 
shelled corn basis, grinding saved 40 
pounds of corn when oil meal was fed, 
but required five pounds more hay, 
while when oil meal was not fed, grind- 
ing saved 30 pounds of corn but lost 
13 pounds of hay. The real difference 
came in finish, the shelled corn calves 
being valued 25 cents per hundred 
higher, both when oil meal was fed 
and when the ration was simply corn 
and hay. The shelled corn also had 
some advantage in pork produced. As 
a result, the calves fed shelled corn 
made about $4 per head more profit 
than those given ground ear corn. 

The use of oats for fattening calves 
Was given a trial, a ration of 7.5 
bounds of shelled corn and 3.5 pounds 
of oats being fed to one lot of calves. 
Oil meal was not fed. The gains in 
this lot were 2.56 pounds per head 
daily, the highest in the experiment, 
and about a tenth of a pound higher 
than the lot given shelled corn and 
alfalfa. There was no difference in 
Pork, and the appraisal value was $8.75 
Per hundred in both lots. In the pro- 
duction of a hundred pounds of gain, 
180 pounds of oats saved only 129 
Pounds of corn. In addition, the corn- 
Oats lot took nine pounds more hay for 
ten pounds of gain. The Nebraska peo- 
Dle figure that if oats are to be profit- 
ably fed to baby beeves, they must be 
Purchased at not to exceed half the 
Price per bushel of corn. 

A comparison between heifers and 
Steer calves was also furnished in 
these tests. Both lots were fed shelled 
corn and alfalfa hay. The steer calves 
Bained about a fifth of a pound more 
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B* this time you have probably 
read the newspaper announce- 
ments of the three greatest discov- 
eries in tire manufacture in the his- 
tory of tires. 


For your convenience we repeat 
them— 


1. Sprayed Rubber—the first truly pure 
rubber. 

2. Web Cord—a rubber-webbed sheet of 
cords with every filament of each cord 
impregnated and surrounded by pure 
natural rubber. It does away with 
all cross tie-threads. It is the most 
substantial step in friction elimi- 
nation since the old type square 
woven fabric gave way to cord 
construction, 





Trade Mark 


© 1923.United States Rubber Company.Nevws York 





The New Discoveries in Rubber Manufacture 


Now applied to US.Royal Cords 


3.. The new Flat Band Process of building 
acord tire—ensuring for the first time 

a uniform tire equalized through and 

through in resiliency and resistance to 

puncture and wear. 

These three new major contribu- 
tions to the art of rubber manufac- 
ture have been utilized to give the 
Royal Cord a better, longer lived— 
more resilient carcass and a better, 
stronger, longer wearing tread. 


Again you see U.S. Royal Cords living 
up to their leadership obligations. 


Again you see U. S. Royal Cords 
practicing what they preach: 


Competition for greater public 
confidence and larger public service. 


United States Tires 
| are Good Tires 
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per day than the heifers, and for each 


. Chicago Exchange to Fight Hem- 
hundred pounds of gain required forty hagic Seti z 
pounds less corn and thirteen pounds orr agic epticemia 


less hay than the heifers. The heifers A committee representing the Chi- 
were put into the feed lot at $7.25 per 
hundred, compared with $8.25 for the 
steers. At the end of 150 days’ feeding 
the heifers were valued at $8, com- 
pared with $8.75 for the steers. The 
steers had an cdvantage in profit per 
head of $3.75. 


cago Live Stock Exchange recently 


conferred with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry C. Wallace and Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of the U. S. 


Animal Industry, regarding the serious 


Bureau of 


losses from hemorrhagic septicemia 





which have occurred in feeder and 
stocker cattle in practically all parts 
of the corn belt. Following the con- 
ference the Chicago exchange issued 
a statement which read in part: 
“After an extended discussion of ev- 
ery phase of this subject, it was the 
consensus of opinion that, in addition 
to continuing the control measures 
now in effect of prohibiting the ship- 
ment of visibly sick animals and re- 
quiring the cleaning and disinfection 
of premises and cars known to be in- 
fected, all stock yards regularly used 


Seeding Rye in Corn at the Last 
Cultivation 

An Iowa reader would like to know 
what has been the experience of our 
subscribers with seeding rye in corn 
at the time of the last cultivation. We 
would be glad to hear from any of our 
readers who have followed this prac- 
tice. Is it better to use a single horse 
wheat drill and put the rye in in late 
August or early September? 











in the feeding, watering and resting of 
live stock en route to public markets 
and the divisions in such markets set 
aside for the handling of feeder and 
stocker cattle should be cleaned and 
disinfected at stated intervals; thot 
arrangements will be made by the de- 
partment with the railroads to super- 
vise the disinfection of which 
cars will be furnished to the shippers 
upon request; and that the department 
will produce and furnish vaccine for 
all shippers who might wish to have 
their animals vaccinated before ship- 
ment from any of the large central 
markets, the cost of the va.cination to 
be paid out of funds furnished by the 
live stock exchange or similar organi- 
zation at the market centers. 

“It was agreed that this treatment 
should be optional with the owner in 
each instance, but that every effort 
should be made to encourage shippers 
to have their animals vaccinated be- 
fore loading them onto the cars for 
movement to country points.” 


cars, 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


If preferred, name of writer wil] not be published. Ad- 


Gress al! inquiries and jetvers to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Wayside Inns 

If any of our readers contemplate 
serving the public or selling to the pub- 
lic who pass their door, we advise plac- 
ing the advertisement at least 400 feet 
from the place of service. The tourist 
is obsessed with the determination to 
go forward, not back. If he don’t see 
the sign of chicken dinners, fresh fruit, 
eggs or whatever it may be which you 
have to sell until he streaks by, he will 
optimistically that 
come to another such chance soon, and 
go on. The driver can’t help it; to go 
back is like taking a detour, and to de- 
tour willingly is unheard of. To slow 
him down to a stop you must begin 
in time. Then he will think he has dis- 
covered you’ and will tell his friends to 
be on the lookout for his find. 

If you have a card, put on the back 
of it something which the tourist 
wishes to know. We cherish the card 
of one inn because the owner put on 
the back of his card the distances be- 
tween points which we expected to 
cover. The joke about this inn is that 
we had a strong suspicion that if we 
had needed a tonic a physician (7?) 
would have prescribed it and after din- 
ing there we changed our plans about 
staying all night. We are rather 
ashamed of having the card, and vet it 
4s so useful that we keep it, which 
shows how effective a system of ad- 
vertising is the one which puts on the 
card ‘what travelers wish to know. 

A perfectly delightful inn, the name 
of which we forget, is also in Virginia. 
This is a real old plantation home re- 
modeled for a tea room. The wide 
hall divides the house, the parlors are 
filled with antique furniture and mir- 
rors; the wails and woodwork are in 
colonial gray and white, the ceilings 
are lofty, the stairway and doors hos- 
pitable and inviting. The cool, airy 
dining rooms had tables for large and 
for small parties. 

The dinner was such an one as could 
be put on by the ladies of one of our 
missionary societies for a church sup- 
per. It consisted of creamed chicken 
served on waffles, sweet corn 
loped with green peppers, browned po- 
tatoes served whole, noodles, bread 
and butter, cake, ice cream and coffee. 
The china was lovely and dainty, the 
napkins of linen and large. I am sure 
if we had stayed over night we would 
have found the beds comfortable—a 
most important point in serving tour- 
ists. 

Chicken and waffle dinners are fa- 
vorites in Virginia and Maryland. 
Sometimes the chickens are fried—in 
fact, the real chicken and waffle din- 
ner consists of fried chicken, waffles 
and maple syrup with the other acces- 
sories of the meal. We secured the 
recipes for choice noodles and the best 
ever waffles. For the noodles take an 
egg shell full of sweet cream for every 
egg and make as usual. The waffle 
recipe is as made by a hotel and makes 
a large quantity. The recipe calls for 
condensed milk and our instructions 
were not to substitute for the con- 
densed milk. Here are the propor- 
tions: One quart flour, one large can 
of condensed milk, one can of water, 
three-fourths cup melted lard, three 
eggs, three tablespoons baking powder. 

The amount of baking powder seems 
large, but is correct. 

I must not forget the salad, which 
was cucumber and tomato sliced thin, 
and served with slightly sweetened 
vinegar and just a hint of onion. The 
taste was almost identical with that of 
the tomato relish which is canned 
without cooking. 

We especially enjoy the large dishes 
of salad. With us, the salad is often 


declare he will 


scal- 





served as an appetizer only; here, the 
salad is a substantial part of the meal, 
which is better. 

HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY. 





Visiting a Virginia Sabbath 
School 


spent one Sabbath in a little 
at the foot of the Blue Ridge 
mountains. 

Breakfast was not obtainable until 
nine o'clock; the sound of church bells 
drifted in through the open window 
with the sweet fragrance of wild hon- 
eysuckle. Dorothy Perkins roses 
peeped in at the windows. Never had 
we seen such a glory of climbing roses. 
Hedges and pergolas and porches and 
lattices were aglow with pink and 
white and red roses which made the 
country seem like gay streamers of a 
huge bouquet. 


We 
town 


Our landlady heard me ask about 
the Sabbath School and when we left 


the breakfast room a bright-faced boy 
scout offered to be my escort. 

“The church used to be a confeder- 
ate hospital,” he explained as we ap- 
proached a quaint brick building with 
white window shutters and a square 
cupola. A door at either end of the 
front of the church opened on a wide, 
long porch—-the length of the building 

upheld by large round white pillars. 

The first thing I saw on entering the 
church and walking down the very 
wide, carpeted aisles to the women’s 
class was a sign across the front of 
the pulpit, “I Am Late.” To be late 
meant to be marked absent, so I was 
concerned about my until 
sured by his teacher that he was ex- 
cused, 

I was searcely seated and introduced 
to the ladies in the class by the teach- 
er before a gentleman came to be in- 
troduced—the leading elder. The min- 
ister was teaching a class, as wis also 
his wife, who later came and called me 
by name, having inquired of my tc ich- 
er 2s to the stranger in the class. 

I was especially interested in the 
method of giving reports. Imsteai of a 
gxeneral secretary -iving the complete 
report, each class had a secretary who 
reported for his or hey class the num- 
ber present, average collection, per 
cent of attendance and number who 
attended church the previous Sabbath. 
The general secretary wrote the re- 
port on the blackboard as given. The 
minister's wife said they adopted this 
plan because there was some compe- 
tition by this system and also because 
it gave the children a chance to accus- 
tom themselves to taking part in the 
service. The attendance was 105 and 
the collection $10.54. 

I was also interested in a certificate 
of stock bearing a large gold seal 
which was held up before the school 
with the announcement that this indi- 
cated that they owned two shares of 
stock in a Brazil mission. 

We were fortunate in hearing an ap- 
peal for funds for a pipe organ to re- 
place the organ in the church. The 
minister announced that since the day 
was his third anniversary with them 
he had prepared a souvenir for them 
which the ushers would distribute. The 
souvenir proved to be a card with a 
border. The border held the names of 
the twelve months of the year and sur- 
rounded the words, “Organ Fund,” 
with spaces and blanks for pledges. In 
a semi-serious, semi-humorous vein the 
minister explained the need of a pipe 
organ: “All that stands between us 
and a pipe organ is about $3,000. Just 
show how anxious you are for the pipe 
organ by putting down on this card 
what you are willing to pay each 
month towards it. When you bring 
your money, bring your card to be 


escort as- 





punched in the month, but don’t let the 
organ pledge interfere with my salary 
or the usual church expenses.” 

After church we were greeted by the 
members of the church as _ friends, 
tho we did make one mistake by ask- 
ing to sit in a back seat since our 
girls were not wearing hats and all of 
the other ladiese present had their 
heads covered. The leading elder 
looked politely reproachful: “It isn’t 
the custom among Presbyterians to 
put guests in the back seats,” he said, 
“but we want you to feel at home.” 

We did feel at home and thoroly en- 
joyed our Sabbath in Virginia. 

HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY. 





The Mosquito Pest 


” 


“Our favorite murderer” is the way 
Samuel Hopkins Adams describes the 
mosquito in the new journal, “Hygeia,” 
published by the American Medical As- 
“The 


is familiar 


sociation: potentially deadly 


pest and tiny, and there- 
fore unimpressive. We continue to en- 
dure it supinely, almost fatalistically. 
If the venomous little buzzer had the 
unpleasant personal appearance, for 
example, of the tarantula, there would 
hardly be enough of the species left 
to provide the museums with speci- 
mens. As it is, we gladly suffer the 
mosquito; we welcome it into our 
houses; we feed it on our blood; we 
transport it in our automobiles from 
places already infested to places hith- 
erto free; and we_ provide suitable 
breeding places for it privately in our 
back yards, and at municipal expense 
thru open drains. It is not too much 
to say of the mosquito that it is our 
favorite murderer. The mosquito is 
100 per cent a detriment. It is a public 
nuisance and a private torment. It is 
a danger to health, a depreciator of 
real estate, a drawback to industry, 
and an economic liability. Elimination 
of it is not only cheap, but actually 
profitable. Why the mosquito?” 

The remedy for mosquitoes is to de- 
stroy their breeding places by pouring 
kerosene oil over pools that can not 
be drained. The public health educa- 
tion department of the National Civie 
Federation 

“Individual 
communities 


says: 

assistance in ridding 
from the mosquito car- 
rier of disease is of incalculable value. 
Health officers can not survey districts 
to find the innumerable’ breeding 
places, as it would require an investi- 
gation staff far beyond the possibili- 
ties in any public health agency. 
School boys and girls and Boy Scouts 
and Campfire Girls may be enlisted in 
the campaign to watch daily for pools 
of water or receptacles, carelessly left, 
in which stagnant water may become 
the favorite abiding place of the mos- 
quito. 

‘It is a popular idea that the mos- 
quito breeds in pure water, and also 
that the mosquito may be eliminated 


by the use of birds, fowls and fish. 
Such erroneous ideas should be cor- 
rected. In the first place, scientific 


experimentation, covering a period of 
six months, proved conclusively that 
water which is rich in organie matter 
is particularly favorable for the prop- 
agation of mosquitoes and that they 
prefer stagnant water. While birds 
may regard the mosquito as a deli- 
cacy, since they go to rest at sundown, 
when the mosquito becomes most ac- 
tive, they are of little or no practical 
value as exterminators. Furthermore, 
a sufficient number of birds to be of 
any definite aid would prove to be a 
pest of birds. Similarly, while fish re- 
gard the mosquito larvae as a choice 
morsel, mosquitoes do not commonly 
breed in water in which fish can live. 

“It is hoped that citizens may organ- 
ize in swamp areas to secure sanitary 
systems of ditch digging and other 
methods of prevention, and especially 
to stimulate public health agencies or 
citizens’ organizations to use petrole- 
um to oil sch places as can not readily 
be drained. The oil, forming a film 
upon the surface of the water, kills the 
larvae. 





“It is well known that the mosquito 
is a medium of infection in at least 
two diseases, malaria and yellow fe- 
ver. It is more than likely that some 
of the disabling maladies which attack 
adults and children during the summer 
months are due to mosquito bites. A 
little care and energetic effort may 
save a good deal of misery and possi- 
bly human lives during the coming 
summer season.” 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 














No. 


1772—Slip-On 
man, even tho she had let the spring slip 


Blouse—A wise wo- 
by without a printed overblouse, would, 
without a doubt, include at least one in 
her summer collection of toggery, in fact, 
it would be the first thing she would 
choose. So here's the blouse, and a most 
important diagram showing just how sim- 
ple it is to make. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 1% yards 32-inch or wider 
material with 2 yards of binding. 

No. 1681—Jack at Play—The most ims* 
portant thing in a little boy’s life is play, 
and so one of the most important things 
to have for him is a good play suit. And 
here it is. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years, 
Size 4 requires 1% yards of 36-inch mas 
terial. 

No. 17083—Popular Long Waisted Frock, 
The original model was made from ging- 


ham, with the pleasing result shown by 
the illustration above. If you make your 
dress of gingham, it will cost you only 


a little more than one dollar and about an 
afternoon of your time. Cut in sizes 36, 


38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards 26-inch material, 
with *, yard 36-inch contrasting. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. <A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete. 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly, 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
all food cover is the 
toward the house of 


under 
ridding 


Keeping 
first step 
ants, 

Some folks use a duster of soft cloth; 
some scatter the dust by using a feather 
duster. 

Rubbing paraffine wax under her finge? 
nails is the way one woman protects her 
hands before blacking the stove. 

After dandelions are gone, the family 
which likes greens still has nettle, milk- 
weed, mustard and false solomon’s seal. 

Aunt Ada’s axioms: Working in the 
garden may be a restful job for the house- 
keeper, but it isn’t a substitute for a Va 
cation. 

Fish often gets to look like hash when 
frying. If it is put in a pan with the skin 
side uppermost and allowed to brown be- 
fore turning, the fish won't break i 
cooking. 

Stint yourself, as you think good, in 
other things; but don’t scruple freedom in 
brightening home. Gay furniture and 4 
brilliant garden are a sight day by day, 
and make life blither.—Charles Buxton 
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Our. Sabbath School Lesson 
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the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
a by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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; Mary—The Mother of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 8, 1923. Matthew, 1:18 to 
2:12; 12:46-50; Luke, 1:26-56; 2:1-52; 
John, 2:1-11; 19:25-27. Printed, Luke, 
2:41-52.) 


“And his parents went every year to 
Jerusalem at the feast of the passover. 
(42) And when he was twelve years 
old they went up after the custom of 
the feast; (43) and when they had ful- 
filled the days, as they were returning, 
the boy Jesus tarried behind in Jeru- 
salem; and his parents knew it not; 
(44) but supposing him to be in the 
company, they went a day’s journey; 
and they sought for him among their 
kinstolk and acquaintances: (45) and 
when they found him not, they re- 
turned to Jerusalem, seeking for him. 
(46) And it came to pass, after three 
days they found him in the temple, sit- 
ting in the midst of the teachers, both 
hearing them, and asking them ques- 
tions: (47) and all that heard him 
were amazed at his understanding and 
his answers. (48) And when they saw 
him, they were astonished; and his 
mother said unto him, Son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy 
father and I sought thee sorrowing. 
(49) And he said unto them, How is it 
that ye sought me? Knew ye not that 
I must be in my father’s house? (50) 
And they understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them, (51) And 
he went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth; and he was subject unto 
them: and his mother kept all these 
sayings in her heart. And Jesus ad- 
vanced in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and men.” 

There lived in the little town of Naz- 
areth a 
seph, who traced his genealogy to the 
royal family of David. He 
trothed to a young 
Mary, of a priestly family, also tracing 
on one side to the house of David. An 
engagement in those days was consid- 
ered as binding as a marriage, tho 
there might be an interval of months 
or even years. The family of Mary 
was deeply imbued with the religious 
spirit. They were of those that were 
“waiting for the consolation of Israel,” 
believing that the time was at hand 
for the appearance of the Messiah. Her 
cousin, Elizabeth, was married to one 
of the priests who ministered by 
course in the temple. 

To this maiden appeared an angel, 
announcing to her that she would be- 
come the mother of the Messiah, the 
Redeemer of the race, whom the proph- 
ets had long foretold should be born 
of a virgin of the family of David; 
and that this should be out of the nat- 
ural order, as predicted, and by the 


young carpenter named Jo- 


was. be- 


maiden named 


Power of the Holy Ghost. She was 
also told that her cousin Elizabeth, 


how well advanced in years, was soon 
to become a mother. What more nat- 
ural, therefore, than that Mary should 
visit her cousin for three months, and 
talk over the wonderful and strange 
dealing of God with them? 

On her return, when Joseph become 
informed of her condition, he was 
minded to break the engagement, as 
the law permitted. As he thought over 
the matter, an angel appeared to him 
and informed him of the true state of 
the case; and for her protection from 
the criticism and defamation, inevita- 

ein any country, he appears to have 
formally married her and taken her to 
live separate under his protection in 
his own home. 

A few months passed, and Herod the 
king ordered a census taken as a basis 
for future taxation. He naturally fol- 
lowed the Jewish custom of enrolling 





the inhabitants by their tribes at their 
native or ancestral home. Joseph and 
Mary therefore went to Bethlehem. 
The old town was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity, and there was no room 
except in one of the caves used as sta- 
bles. Here was born Jesus the Christ. 
Here came the shepherds to worship, 
and told of what they had heard. “But 
Mary kept all these sayings, pondering 
them in her heart.” At the proper 
time Joseph and Mary brought the 
child Jesus to the temple at Jerusalem 
for the ceremony of purification of the 
mother and the presentation of the 
first-born. In the court of the women, 
Mary speaks to the attendant and 
drops into the chest the price of two 
doves, the offering of a poor man. The 
priest at the proper time offered the 
sacrifice. A priest called Simeon, an 
old man who lived in Jerusalem, and to 
whom had been revealed by the Holy 
Ghost that “he should not see death 
before he had seen the Lord’s Christ,” 
came to the temple that day in obedi- 
ence to what he recognized as the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. Seeing the 
young Jesus, he took Him into his 
arms and burst forth first, into thanks- 
giving, blessing God; second, into 
prayer, that he might depart in peace; 
and next, into prophecy, that this Child 
should be a light for revelation to the 
Gentiles and that thru Him the great- 
est possible glory would be reflected 
on the people of Israel. 

Some time after this and after the 
visit of the wise men, Joseph is warned 
to take Mary and the Child to Egypt 
and to stay there until told to return. 
After the death of Herod he_ brings 
them back again to Galilee, “to their 
own city Nazarath.” ‘And the child 
grew, and waxed strong, filled with 
wisdom: and the grace of God was 
upon him.” We are told nothing of the 
next few years, except that Joseph and 
Mary went every year to the feast of 
the passover. The Bible tells us lit- 
tle about Mary, and nothing about the 
home in Nazareth. The printed text 
of the lesson contains about all that 
we know of the first thirty years of 
the life of Christ, except a few events 
in the first two years of His life. 

Among the Jews, when a boy entered 
his thirteenth year he assumed a spe- 
cial garb and became what is known 
as a “son of the law’ and from that 
time onward attended the national fes- 
tivals. When Jesus was twelve years 
old, Joseph and Mary went up to a 
feast, perhaps the passover, taking Je- 
sus with them. ‘The passover feast 
lasted seven days, and the pilgrims 
from the different neighborhoods us- 
ually went and returned in company. 
It was about a three days’ journey, and 
was probably begun in the afternoon. 
It is not at all strange that in a large 
company Jesus was not missed by His 
parents until they camped in the eve- 
ning on their way home. He would be 
likely to go with boys of his own age, 
and the older people by themselves. 
When Jesus was not to be found, Jo- 
seph and Mary became alarmed and 
turned back to Jerusalem to find him. 
This would consume the second day. 
On the third day they found him in the 
courts of the great, magnificent temple 
of the Herods, ‘sitting in the midst of 
the teachers, both hearing them and 
asking them questions.” It is not sur- 
prising that a lad of twelve should be 
found listening, for the utmost freedom 
of expression was permitted among 
these learned men. The _ surprising 
thing was His comprehension of ghe 
abstruse points of the Jewish theology, 
His understanding of the Scriptures 
and the character of the questions He 
asked. Mary and Joseph were amazed. 
His mother, just as mothers have done 
in every age since when uneasy over 





absent children, accosted Him sharply, 
“Son, why hast thou so dealt with us?” 
Behold, thy father and I sought thee 
sorrowing.” Note how she gets behind 
Joseph, just as mothers get behind 
their husband’s name whenever a child 
has been disobedient. ‘And he said 
unto them, How is it that ye sought 
me? Knew ye not that I must be in 
my father’s house? And they under- 
stood not the saying that he spake 
unto them.” Neither Joseph nor Mary 
understood fully at this time the real 
character of Jesus. It was impor- 
tant that their authority over Him 
should be precisely that which the or- 
dinary parent has over the child. Had 
they fully understood it, this could not 
have been exercised. 

Many years afterwards, Mary is a 
guest at the wedding at which Jesus 
performs His first miracle. He had 
thus far wrought no miracles, but His 
mother, knowing all His history, doubt- 
less believed that He could. She tells 
Him the need, and He answers that 
His hour has not yet come. She tn- 
derstands fully, and knows that her 
request will be granted. On a later 
occasion, after Jesus had refused to 
give the Pharisees a sign, His mother 
and brothers come to see Him, perhaps 
because they are fearful for His life. 
Again, Mary is present at the cruci- 
fixion, standing with the other women. 
When Jesus sees her, He gives her 
over into the care of John, the beloved 
disciple, to look after her as if she 
were his own mother. “And from that 
hour the disciple took her into his 
own home.” 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Sammy Jay Has a Fine Coat 

Sammy Jay has a very fine coat; every- 
body knows that, In fAct, Sammy’s coat 
has long been the envy of a great many 
of his neighbors. Some of them have very 
modest coats—not beautiful at all. And 


yet the owners of some of these plain 


coats are among the most honest and 
hard-working of all the little people who 
live in the Green Forest. They find it 
very hard to understand why such a 
secamp and mischief-maker as Sammy Jay 
should be given such a wonderful blue 
coat with white trimmings. 

Peter Rabbit often had thought about 
it. He has a number of feathered friends 
whom he likes much better than Sammy. 
In fact, he and Sammy are forever falling 
out, because Sammy delights to tease him. 
Sammy sometimes makes up for it) by 
warning Peter when Granny or Reddy Fox 
happens to be about, and Peter is honest 
enough to give Sammy credit .for this. 
But it never seemed to him quite right 
that Sammy should be so finely dressed, 

“Of course,” said Peter to Grandfather 
Frog, “Old Mother Nature knows a great 
deal more than I do——” 

“Really! You don't mean to say so! You 
don't mean to say so, Peter!” interrupted 
Grandfather Frog, pretending to be very 
much surprised at what Peter said. 

Peter grinned and wrinkled his nose at 
Grandfather Frog. 

“Yes,” said he, “Old Mother Nature 
knows a great deal more than I do, but it 
seems to me she made a mistake in giv- 
ing Sammy Jay such a handsome coat. 
There must be a reason, I suppose, but 
for the life of me I can not understand it. 
I should think that she would give such a 
thief as Sammy Jay the very homeliest 
suit she could find. You may depend, I 
would, if I were in her place.” 

“It’s lucky for some of us that you are 
not in her place!” said Grandfather Frog. 
“Chug-a-rum! It certainly is lucky!” 

“If I were, I would give you a hand- 
some coat, too, Grandfather Frog,” re- 
plied Peter, 

Grandfather Frog suddenly swelled out 
with indignation. ‘“‘Chug-a-rum! Chug-a- 
rum! What's the matter with the coat J 
have, Peter Rabbit? Tell me that! Who's 
got a handsomer one?” He glared at 
Peter with his great, goggly eyes. 

“I didn’t mean to say that you haven't 
got a handsome coat. Your coat is hand- 
some, very handsome indeed,’’ Peter hast- 
ened to say. “I always did like green. I 
just love it! And J should think you’d be 
ever so proud of your white and yellow 
waistcoat. I would if it were mine. What 
I meant to say is, that if I were in Old 
Mother Nature’s place, I would give some 
plain folks handsome suits. Certainly, I 
wouldn’t give such a rascal as Sammy one 
of the handsomest coats in all the Green 








Forest. Knowing him as well as I do, it is 
hard to believe he came by it honestly.” 

Grandfather Frog chuckled way down 
deep in his throat. 

Sammy came by it honestly enough, 

eter. Yes, sir, he came by it honestly 
enough, because it was handed down to 
him by his father, who got it from his 
father, who got it from his father, and so 
on, way back to the days when the. world 
was young, but ——’’ Grandfather Frog 
paused, and that dreamy, far-away look 
came into his great, goggly eyes. 

“But what, Grandfather Frog?” asked 
Peter eagerly, when he could keep still 
no longer. 

Grandfather Frog settled himself com- 
fortably on his big, green lily pad and 
looked very hard at Peter. 

(Concluded next week) 












































Keep Food 
Cool Without Ice 


Do you go tive miles to get ice? How much 
food is spotied because you lack refrigerator 
facilities? Here is a refrigerator that costs 
less to buy; does not run up an tice bill; 
saves driving to town every day or two for 
ice. Successfully used on thousends of farms. 





ICELESS REFRIGERATOR: 


Fits over well or special tile hole 14 to 16 feet deep and 
makes handiest kind of kitchen refrigerator. Saves 
trips up and down cellar steps. Absolutely keeps mills 
butter and other food in as good condition as the best 
ice refrigerator, because it intains e ture 
of 560 degrees to 52 degrees the year round. 

Write TODAY for complete 

descriptive cireular and prices 


Newton Iceless Refrigerator Co. 
324 N. 2d Ave. W, NEWTON, IOWA 
Agents Wanted. We will make an attractive offer to 
people who act ax our agents this season in communtfties 
where we do not have dealers. 








SPECIAL FILM OFFER 





SEND THIS AD AND 

2%e; WE WILL DE- 

VELOP YOUR FIRST FILM 
: AND MAKE SIX 

QUALITY Prints. 


A 7x11 Enlargement 
FREE 












Given as a premium 

with only a few orders, 

Send postal for full 

particulars. QuaLiry 

work only. 

“Get acquainted with 
our Service,” 


THE GREEN DRAGON STUDIOS 


SIOUX FALLS, 8. D. 











Highest Quality. 
Reasonable Price. 


Made by 


pl EL 


COMPANY 
Kansas City, U.8. A, 








Makes Wonderful 


BREAD BISCUITS «“ CAKES 



















Underwoods ">! 


Remingtons 
Everybody needs « Type- 
writer--the business man, 
farmer, banker, student, 
club woman, salesman, pro 
fessional man 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 

Standard makes at big reduc- 
tlons. Money back on request. 
Easy payments if desired. 
Write for bergetp list anywey 
--save nearly half 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


422 Locust St, Des Moines 
Corone Distributors--Booklet Free 


Kill All Flies! ™5xa=" 


laced anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attract 
kills al) flies. Neat, clean, ornamen.al, convenient =< 


PN NGO ch . 
ree 4 Soe 7 son, Made of metal, 
y, Mae Sy @ can’t spill or tip over; 
eVemicr 77] Bas il or injure 
ry % BRS y not soil or injure 


= SMWAZG AN: Mg anything. Guaranteed, 
Sak Seg 
Feet on (Tat eid | 















6 by EXPRESS i E125 ii 
. prepaid, i 
HAROLD SOMERS, 100 De Rait Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1500 Mile Range 
RADIO Fully Complete ‘67° 
A Guaranteed Set 


Positively asuccess; gets programs up to 2000 miles 
clear as a bell. Complete; nothing more buy. Easy 
to install in 15 minutes. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write for details, terms, etc. Ford Radio Mfg. 
Co., Dept. W. F., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Service Bureau ts conducted for the 


certificates are issued only with subscriptions 
‘partment are 
name and give certificate 


more. Al! inquiries to this d 


Members must always sign full 





SERVICE BUREAU 


holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates 


The 
new or renewal—for three years or 
answered promptiv by letter 

number. 








A subscriber writes: 

“How can I[ obtain membership in 
the Service Bureau? How long 
the membership continue?” 

Membership in 


does 


the Service Bureau 
is sold only with subscriptions running 
longer, and costs 25 
The 


scription alone for three ye 


three 
cents 


years or 


additional. on for sub- 


irs is $2.50; 


with membership, $2.75. “When you 
buy a membership, you are issued a 
Service Certificate which bears a se- 
rial number. Your serial number and 


your name should be signed whenever 
writing the Service Bureat 

Members of the Service Bureau are 
entitled to information by mail on any 
farm or live stock problem; also to as- 
sistance in settling claims against re- 
sponsible companies, and to free legal 
advice 

Membership in 
continues in force 
scription continues. 
ing a member, the subscriber may re- 
new for any length of time he finds 
convenient. He need never pay again 
for the membership, should 
allow his subscription to run out. 


the Service Bureau 
as long as the 
After once becom- 


sub- 


unless he 


Should he permit his subscription to 
expire, his Service Bureau) member- 
ship expires with it. To reinstate, he 
would have to subscribe again for 
three or more vears, and pay the 25 


membership. A 
sau member should always 
before his time runs 
keep his membership 


cents extra for a new 
Service Bure 
renew prompt!yv 
out, and thus 
alive. 
Some Bureau 


they have had 


members of the Service 
have been so fortunate 
no occasion to call on it for assist- 
ance. Others have needed help sev- 
eral times the first year. The manager 
of the Service Bureau receives an av- 
erage of 100 or more inquiries and 
claims per day from members. Infor- 
mation is requested on a surprisingly 
wide range of subjects. Claims for 
adjustment are of all kinds and the 
amounts involved vary from a few 
cents to thousands of dollars. 
Membership in the Service Bureau 
is a sort of insurance against trouble. 
You may not need it at all, and again, 


you may need it next week. Every 
member should use _ his_ privileges 
whenever the Service Bureau can be 


of help to him. In an emergency, it 
can frequently render assistance worth 
many times the original amount of the 


subscription order. 


Chickens Dig Up Planted Corn 


A Service Bureau member writes 
that his neighbor's chickens come over 
into his corn field and scratch up the 
corn he has planted and eat it He 
wonders if he has the right to shoot 
them for such an offense. 

The law specifies that chickens are 
known “free commoners,” and it, 
therefore, becomes the duty of any 
party wishing to exclude chickens from 
his premises to make his own provi- 


as 


sions for such exclusion. This being 
the case, it would be unlawful to shoot 
the offending poultry. As a matter 
of common decency, it would be up to 
the owner of the chickens to protect 
his neighbor's property so far as he 


is able. 


A Mortgage Question 


“Can a mortgage be leg 
without being sworn to 


rally executed 


before a no- 


tary?” asks a Service Bureau member. 
A mortgage would be effective for 
both parties, but can not be recorded 


unless it is sworn before a notary. A 
mortgage must be recorded to be ef- 
fective as against any party not hav- 
ing actual knowledge of its execution. 





Your Service Bureau Membership | 











Selling Steamship Tickets on 
“No Boat” Line 


Attention of the Service Bureau has 


called to advertising which is 
the 


Great 


been 


appearing in one of lowa weekly 
Northern 
Mas- 
offering 


$110, 


papers regarding the 


Steamship Company, of Boston, 
This 


a round-trip rate to 


sachusett company is 


Europe for 


and further offers to pay railroad fares 


to various European points as part of 


the ticket contract. Trips are to be 
made monthly on the company’s ships, 
and bas ssengers are to be protected 
with “Ever Warm Safety Suits.” 
Investigation, however, shows that 
this company is selling stock in their 
‘ompany, and each person who in- 


anires as to the trips is given a chance 
to buy units in the company at $50 per 
unit. Units consist of four shares of 
preferred stock and two shares of com- 
mon stock. Along the usual promotion 
lines, the offer must be accepted at 
once if the person wants stock at this 


price. Twenty-five per cent of the 
money must accompany the order. 
Wallaces’ Farmer was offered this 


some time 
, of Boston. 


azo by the U. S. 
Our New York 


advertising 
Service, Inc 


agents had never heard of this com- 
pany and attempted to locate them at 
the address given. The address proved 
faulty and further investigation re- 
vealed nothing of credit to the com- 
pany. 

Investigation of the Great Northern 
Steamship Company shows that the 


company has no ships at the present 
time, and that their offers are purely 
for stock selling purposes. 


A reading notice, which accompanies 
the advertising, also appears somewhat 
misleading. The item states that it is 
“an enterprise that warrants your sup- 
port.” It calls attention to the failure 
of the ship subsidy bill and claims that 
in spite of opposition to all companies 
who start a steamship line, this com- 
pany has plans that will mature with- 
in a very short time, and that sailing 
dates will be made public soon. 

The Service Bureau warns its read- 
ers to take the statements of these 
companies with a grain of salt. Even 
tho the rates announced are at a very 
low figure, the company can not de- 
liver the transportation at present, and 
the alluring offer of cheap transporta- 
tion is probably made to get you to bite 


on the stock selling scheme. 
Wallaces’ Farmer did not carry this 
advertising because it was a promo- 


gest that before you 
the U. S. Sales 
at vou investigate very 
you intend to buy. The 
certainly of very small 
value to be sold at the rates offered, 
and even tho would like to own 
part of a steamship line, this chance 
looks rather suspicious. 


tion deal. We snug 
send any money to 
Service, Inc., th 
carefully what 
stock units are 


you 





Railroad Lost the Claim 


A Service Bureau member in Minne- 
sota bought some tile and one of them 
was broken in transit. He entered a 
claim for $2.10 and never heard from it. 
The Service Bureau took it up and the 
railroad advised us the claim had been 
lost. We got a duplicate claim and 
soon had the pleasure of sending our 
member his check for the $2.10. 


Wanted His Shirt—And Got It 


L. D. Warner, of Prairie City, Iowa, 
who holds one of the first Service Bu- 
reau certificates, writes: 


“[ want to thank your Service Bu- 
reau for getting a settlement so quick 
for me. We received the shirt today, 
and wish to say that a Service Bureau 
certificate is worth something to me.” 












Thousands of RizmersThrestr 
With Wood Bros. Indwiduals 











The years of satisfactory service given by the 
army of Wood Brothers INDIVIDUALS now in use by 
farmers all over the county stand testimony to their su- 
periority as the lightest running, cleanest separating; 


most durable threshers on the market. 


Because of its overwhelming merits the Wood 
Brothers 21x36 Steel INDIVIDUAL has been adopted 
universally as Standard Fordson Equipment and is guar- 
Our 21x36 Steel 
INDIVIDUAL is of the same high grade, heavy con- 


anteed to operate on Fordson power. 


struction as our 26x46 and 30x50. 


Thresh the INDIVIDUAL way--do away with loss from 


grain wasting in the field. Don’twait. Thresh at yourownconvenience. 


Write today for our richly illustrated free book on grow- 
ow 60 many farmers make more 


money on grain with the Wood Brothers INDIVIDUAL. 


Sold by Ford Dealers everywhere--price fully equipped, 
$900, F.O.B. Des Moines--the same low price as last year with latest 


ing and threshing grain. Learn 


1923 improvements. See your dealer now. 


Wood Brothers Thresher Co. 








Des Moines, Iowa _|| 


Keokuk, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: We used & 
Wood Brothers Individual 
Separator during the season 
and threshed over 13,000 
bushels of grain with prac- 
tically no trouble. The grain 
was well cleaned and excep- 
tionally free from cracked 
grains. We also used this 
machine to thresh timothy, 
clover, cane seed and buck- 
wheat, and found that it did 

excellent work, 
PHILIP BROTHERS, 


Remsen, Iowa, 
Gentlemen: We purchased 
an Individual Thresher last 
summer. We are only a 
small crew, baving threshed 
about 250 acres. We used @ 
Fordson tractor to pull It. 
We threshed 8,540 bushels of 
Oats in 70 hours. Also tried 
it in wheat and a little tim- 
Othy. It does the work as 
good as any large machine I 
ever saw, It does not take 
an expert to run it either, as 
nove of us bad ever tried to 

tend a separator before. 
Nis. N. MORTENSEN. 


Dept. 105 




















Free--Our 
1923 Book 
48 Pages 
3 Colors. 









FIELD to SILO 


BETTER~EASIER 
CHEAPER ~ 


The farmer may now feel secure in 
the erection and use of asilo. With 
the THIEMAN ENSILAGE 
HARVESTER he saves filling ex- 
pense and labor, obtains a 
winter’s supply of desirable feed. 
For the THIEMAN mows)}the corn, 
cuts it into succulent ensilage, and ele- 
vates it into the wagon IN ONE OPER. 
ATION. The Thieman blower elevates 
it into the silo. 

The 
is used, less help and teams are required 
Two or 
three seasons’ savings pay for the outfit, 
By all odds the greatest labor saving 
Operated by 15 H. P. LeRoi 
drawn by three horses. Picksup 
down corn. Cuts 100 tons a day. Buy 


and 


saving is not only in labor; notwine 


and the job is finished quickly. 


machine. 


motor; 














a THIEMAN with your neighbors and 
reduce the cost. Your name brings free 
booklet and price. WRITE TODAY. 


THIEMAN HARVESTER CO. 
Albert City, lowa 








jeman 


ENSILAGE 
HARVESTER 
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TRADE M REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it is @ positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to 
use; does not blister or remove 
the hair, and youcan work the bore. 
$2.50 per bottle, delivered, 

Book 7 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.. the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Wens. Strains, Bruises 
stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.25 per bottle a 
dealers or delivered. Will tell you more If you write, 
Liberal Trial Bottle for 10¢ in etamps, 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mas. 


Tete) 


ACapsiles 
and 


AB 





i #S 


A 
Instruments 
eos toYou for 


PROFIT MAKER 









$2.50 Automatic G 
Repeating Capsule Gun 
Included in This Special Offer 


| c apsules guaranteed to kill and remove worms 
n 24 hours—Quick, Sure, Cheap pelehe. ee 
— re since 19 ‘xtra capsules: 25, $1.26; Fe 
108, $4.00: 500, $17.00; 1000, $30.00." Sent G, 0; D. reel 
ost if desired, on Money Back Guarantee. Order T: 
' BREEDERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
431 So. Dearborn St. Dept.21 Chicago, tl. 
a If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct. v4 
amp aD 


——ot 


@eep<4) «= =» ae 
GRAIN 


2169882 BINS 


Built of specially corrugated, gal- 
vanized steel; last for years. Saves your 
inand time. Thresh right into them, 
sed for many other purposes when n 
guarding your grain. They protect against 
rats, fire and weather. 


Pay For Themselves 
Best material and workmanship. 
Easy to erect. Full capacity 
when level full, Order 
your dealer or write us; we 
send circular telling exactly 

you should get when you buy abia, 


Butler Manufacturing Co 
Ij 1334 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 
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Clayton Creameries Form 
Association 
Eight of the thirteen creameries in 
Clayton county met at Elkader at the 
call of County Agent Roy Combs re- 
cently for the purpose of organizing an 
association of creameries of Claytone 


county. 
W. A. Carrier, secretary of Straw- 
berry Point Co6éperative Creamery, 


was chosen president of the tentative 
organization. R. G. Kinsley, McGreg- 
or, is vice-president, and G. C. Rueg- 
nitz, Littleport, the secretary-treas- 
urer. 

All creameries who were not repre- 
sented at this meeting will be asked to 
join the county association, where 
projects pertaining to the creameries 
will be taken up. The fore part of the 
meeting was given to a discussion of 
the problems confronting the individ- 
ual creameries over the county and the 
need of all creameries working togeth- 
er to solve those problems. Among the 
projects which will be taken up are 
grading of cream, distribution of ter- 
ritory, and the matter of hauling. 
While all creameries will be members 
of this association, each creamery will 
have but one vote and one representa- 
tive on the board. 

Roy Scoles, of the State Dairy and 
Food Commission, and Harry I. Berlo- 
vich, of the Iowa Creamery Secreta- 
ries’ and Managers’ Association, at- 
tended and helped carry out the organ- 
ization plans. 

The creameries represented at the 
meeting were Littleport, Volga City, 
Garnavillo, Monona, Luana, McGregor, 
Strawberry Point and St. Olaf. 





Community Building 
‘When we talk about making a real 
community out of a country neighbor- 
hood, we sometimes skip over the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the accomplishment 
of this task. That 
what we really have in the average 


obstacle is that 


country neighborhood is not one uni- 


fied community, but half a dozen, 


whose zones of influence overlap and 
cross each other. 

We may have, for instance, a group 
of farmers who do their trading at a 
certain store or certain small town. 
We have another group similar to the 
first and occupying part of the same 
territory, who make a certain church 
in the neighborhood the center of ac- 
tivities along this line. Another group 
Will have their interests centered in 
the nearest school. If we have a co- 
operative store or a cooperative cream- 
ery or a farmers’ elevator in the vi- 
cinity, this may make another unit, 
which draws members from all the 
other groups and yet will not entirely 
coincide with any of them. 

When we go about it to try to build 
uD a community together on some plan 
of social or business importance, the 
disadvantage of this situation becomes 
quite plain. The farmer may know his 
Neighbor as a fellow church member, 
but they may not associate at the same 
School. The neighbor may trade at a 
different point, and he may secure 
Service in other things in ways which 
fail to bring the two into contact. 

It seems sometimes that the first 
step in building up the rural commu- 
nity must be the centering of these dif- 
ferent elements of community interest, 
80 that the farmers of the neighbor- 
hood will be in touch with each other 
a number of ways. If they trade at 





the same point, if their children attend 


the same school, if they go to the same 
federated church, it will be much eas- 
ier to develop the spirit of friendliness 
and of mutual confidence, without 
which nothing important in the field 
of community work can be attempted. 

When we start to consider how this 
centralization may be effected, we get 
at once into a maze of difficulties, of 
course. This is no reason for avoiding 
the problem. It simply shows that we 
have hitherto failed to give it enough 
attention. 

Conditions will differ in almost ev- 
ery community. If a consolidated 
school, preferably one in the open 
country, is near the geographical cen- 
ter of the natural community, and has 
already taken a prominent part in the 
life of the people, it would be the sen- 
sible plan to try to work out a way to 
get the same people who use the con- 
solidated school to use the same trad- 
ing point, to get together on a union 
of churches in the neighborhood, and 
to center generally around the school 
the group activities of the district. ¢ 

A co-operative store may be the nu- 
cleus in another neighborhood. The 
country church may be the most im- 
portant factor to start with in the 
third. A small town, whose business 
men realize that the small town’s only 
purpose is to serve as a service sta- 
tion for the farmers, and who are will- 
ing to handle their business on that 
basis, may be so fortunate as to make 
itself the natural center of the activi- 
ties of the farm community. 

This problem is a basic one in the 
building up of a farm community that 
can hope to develop a vital and charac- 
teristic business and social life of its 
own. It is something that it will pay 
to keep in mind when we are thinking 
about getting a community behind a 
project for a new school or a new 
church or a new farmers’ codperative 
of some sort. The first job really is 
to form a community centered around 
some one group of activities, whose 
members know each other, and who 
have enough community pride to join 
heartily in any movement that de- 
serves the support of the neighbor- 
hood. Given this sort of a community, 
the other thing will come fairly easily. 
Without it, the road will be long and 
hard. 


Producers at Oklahoma City 

A new Producers’ Commission As- 
sociation will open ‘up for business at 
Oklahoma. City, Okla., about the first 
of July. This is the latest commission 
firm to be organized by the National 
Live Stock Producers’ Association. A 
point of particular interest in connec- 
tion with the organization of this com- 
pany is that the Oklahoma division of 
the Farmers’ Union is reported as sup- 
porting the movement. In addition to 
the Farmers’ Union and the Farm Bu- 
reau, the firm is also getting the back- 
ing of the State Grange, the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association and the live 
stock associations of the state. 


Michigan Dividend 


The Michigan Live Stock Exchange 
paid a patronage dividend of $7,000 to 
the member associations who shipped 
live stock to the coéperative shipping 
house at Detroit. This represents a 
saving of approximately 40 per cent 
on the first year’s business. The asso- 
ciation last year handled 30 per cent 
of the total business at the Detroit 
stock yards. The exchange has a 
membership of 119 local coéperative 
shipping associations, 








Postal Men End Koell’s Game 


(Continued from page 7) 


that was used by the Gem Association 
was to receive the ducks or geese and 
then advise the shipper that they were 
all males when the order was supposed 
to include only female birds. When 
the shipper, who could not understand 
such a mistake, wrote the association 
to return the birds to them, he would 
be informed that these drakes or gan- 
ders had been sold, but of course at a 
loss. This was a fine scheme and was 
worked often in 1922. 

The latest stunt the Koell companies 
decided upon and which led to their 
downfall was to take orders from peo- 
ple or poultry, receive the money and 
then send out these orders to other 
people who had poultry to sell. The 
association would tell the poultry 
raiser to ship these birds to the ad- 
dresses enclosed. Koell’s check cov- 
ering the order was attached. In many 
cases the farmer filled these orders, 
only to find that the check given by 
Koell would be protested and the ship- 
per was not only out the poultry but 
the amount of the check, plus several 
dollars protest fees. Koell, during the 
early part of 1923, sent out a large 
number of checks which were protest- 
ed because of lack of funds. 

These checks were all on the same 
bank but were signed by the various 
companies they represented and very 
seldom did any of them carry Koell’s 
own name. 

Although postal authorities watched 
the business for some time they decid- 
ed that it had gone far enough and 
finally stepped into the Hampton field. 
Koell, when he learned that investiga- 
tion was being made of his affairs, 
tried to clear up all cases he could. 


Upon hearing of a complaint under 
investigation he would run out and 
raise money to pay the claim. Many 


people who patronized the Koell firms 
got their money when they threatened 
Koell with exposure thru the postal 
authorities. 

However, it developed that the vari- 
ous companies had gotten so far be- 
hind in their business that it was the 
new money coming in that was used to 
settle the old claims. 

Investigation shows that Koell op- 
erated all over the United States, since 
complaints were sent in from Texas, 
Pennsylvania and other distant states. 
Wallaces’ Farmer has records of com- 
plaints against Koell and his compa- 
nies which show that he has taken 
thousands of dollars out of Jowa farm 
poultry raiser’s pockets which was 
sent in for poultry, baby chicks and 
eggs for hatching that never arrived. 

Koell was investigated by postal au- 
thorities in 1921 but cleaned up all 
complaints on the basis that his busi- 
ness was too large to handle. How- 
ever, we know not why, it was rumored 
that-he had decided to retire in 1923, 
and we believe he guessed it right. 
The W. H. Koell Company, the Bare 
Poultry Company, the Baby Chick 
Hatchery and the Gem Poultry Asso- 
ciation will retire with Koell. Another 
wild bird in the poultry flock has gone 
to roose. 

Service Bureau members who have 
let him alone will appreciate our warn- 
ings which have appeared from time 
to time, and those who are still wait- 
ing for their money will undoubtedly 
be glad to know that such a business 
can not go unnoticed by the federal 
officers. 





IN THE GOOD OL’ SUMMER.-TIME 

“T’'ve lost my head over you,” said the 
cabbage. 

“Go on, you’re stringing me!” gaid the 
bean, 
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Bluey Star 


ny 





Leads All Others 


“Blue Star’ Enclosed Gear Jack is 
built to lick to a standstill winter’s 
pumping hardships—a pumping jack 
that’s on the job day and night, year 
in, year out. Snow, sleet, freeze, rain, 
dust and rust proof—needs no care, 
nothing to wear, can not break—a pump 
jack you’ve always wanted but never 
before knew where to get. 


Fastest selling enclosed gear 
jack, 1922 sales trebled 1921— 
that proves what a good buy 
the “Blue Star” is. Guaranteed 
to outlast any exposed gear jack 
ever made. 


Extra heavy malleable; ma- 
chine fitted; smooth running; 
needs lubricating only once or 
twice a year. A. Grandquist 
Bays: “Strong, steady stroke on 
my 180 foot well.” A. Kelly: 
“Doing heavy duty work; re- 
quires no attention.” KE. R. 
Michell: “No worry about our 
children being caught In gears.”’ 


Write For Price 


Ask your dealer to get you a 
“Blue Star” Enclosed Gear 





WISTRAND 
MFG. CO. 


Galva, lil. 


Established 1899 











Mfrs. of 
**Blue Star’’ 
Enclosed Gear 

Jacks and 


Pumps 








Visit Canada this summer 
—see for yourself the op- 
portunities which Canada 
offers to both labor and 
capital —rich, fertile, vir- 
gin prairie land, near rail 
ways and towns, at $15 to 
$20 an acre—long terms if 
desired. Wheat crops iast 
year the biggest in history; 
dairying and hogs pay well; 
mixed farming rapidly in 
creasing. 


Excursion on 1st and3d 
Tuesday of Each Month 


from various U.S. points, single 
fare plus $2 for the round trip. 
Other special rates any day. 
Make this your summer outing 
Canada welcomes tourists— 
no passports required—have a 
great trip and see with your 
own eyes the opportunities that 
await you. 
For full information, with free 
booklets and maps, write 
A. E. PILKIE 

202 W. Fifth St, 

Des Moines, towa 


Desk 286 











North Western Ontario 
(CANADA) 


Comprising the Districts of Kenora 
Rainy River and Thunder Bay 


A Great Opportunity for Intending Settlers 


The land is easily cleared; grain and vegeta- 
bles grow as well and In as great variety as in the 
older part of the Province. Wheat has been 
produced of as good quality as “Manitoba No.1 
Hard.” Game fs plentiful and of many kinds 
and fish abounds tn the rivers and lakes. 

The summers are warm and the winters cold 
and bracing but the dryness of the atmosphere 
makes the cold lese fe:t. 

Much of this land is within ten or fifteen miles 
of large-cities or towns.” With excellent ratl- 
ways and highways, good markets are assured. 

If you are planning to own a farm of your own, 
you may have 160 acres of thia rich agricultural 
land, in some township free, and Jn others at 50 
cents per acre. Land closer to centres not 
owned by the Province may be purchssed from 
@2 peracre up. For information write: 

Ss. H. WILSON, Ontario Governent 
Colonization Agt., Port Arthur, Ont. 


HON. MANNING DOHERTY 
Minister of Agriculture, Parliament Bullding, 
Toronto, Canada. 

















eS ye improved farms for sale on easy 
terms. For list and further particulars write 
Willmar, Minn. 


$4.95 
Jeo 5) 0°80) Cee 28. Om Per Bale 
~uuard mnuer iwine, 500 ft. te the pound 
A bale or « car' . Write fer eircolar. 


UP wis LOsse.,, 2298, 24 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Anderson Land Co., 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Babecribers are invited to aval! themselves of Mr. Dickerson'+ expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


He will gladly 
A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Simple Hay Rack Hoist 
An Iowa subscriber 
“| 


writes: 

diagram of a 
wagon box or 
used on my 
and have 
labor 
doing 
to give 


am sending you a 
hoist for lifting off a 
hay rack which [ have 
farm for a good many years, 
found it so convenient and 
ing that I feel I would not 
right by my fellow readers not 
the plan to them. 

“The plan for the hoist is very sim- 
ple and is pretty well explained in the 
diagram. The man simply backs 
wagon up to it, hooks the chain around 


sa V- 


be 


his 





Simple Hay Rack Hoist. 


D568. 


the front end of his wagon box or wag- 


on rack and winds the front part up. 
He then may pul! his wagon out and 
let the box down on a saw-horse or 
other support. I have my guy wires 
fastened to three different trees, so 
that they are high enough to allow 
loads to be driven under them, and so 


I do not have to worry about anything 
striking them. 
on an old disk 
post about three 


The hoist is supported 
et on top of an osage 

feet in the ground, 
and turns around a pin also at the top. 
The guy wires are fastened to a ring, 
and a pin in the upper end of the pole 
turns in this ring. Thus the hoist can 


be swung in any direction and the 
wagon box be taken off on one side 
and a hay rack put on on the other, 


and so on.” 
We are very 
diagram and 


glad indeed to get this 

description of this hay 
rack hoist, which apparently is entirely 
practicable, and which we feel we can 
recommend to any of our readers for 
their own use. 


Stuccoing Old House 
A Wisconsin 


correspondent writes: 

“T would like your advice about stuce- 
coing an old house. It now has lap 
siding without any paper or sheeting 
underneath. | am planning on raising 
the house a few feet and on the lower 
part will nail shiplap on the 2x4s, put 
paper on that, and then nail common 
four foot lath on top of the paper and 
then put a stucco on the wood lath 
and the rest of the house, putting paper 
over the lapsiding and wood lath on 


the paper and 
The house is 
on the other.” 


It is rather 


stucco on the wood lath. 
20x26 one part and 18x26 
work 


uncertain stucco- 


ing an old house unless it is pretty sol- 


idly built or unless it is braced before 
the stucco is put on. It is almost sure 
to develop cracks if the wind has any 
chance to rock the house back and 
forth, as is often the case with an old 
house. If our correspondent could set 
in braces at each corner, either on the 
outside under siding or on the in- 
side pefore it is plastered and would 
nail the drop siding very securelv he 
might put on stucco with a fair chance 
of having it stand up successfully 

The wood lath is not the best base 
on which to put stucco. A better plan 
probably would be to put on galvan- 


ized metal lath of some kind and then 
see that the stucco is well forced thru 
the lath and against the paper so that 
the lath will be well covered; other- 








| 





Unless 
trouble 


wise it is likely to corrode. 
our correspondent goes to the 
of making a good job of stucco on his 
old house, we believe he will find a 
more satisfactory method to put on 
building paper and siding over the old 
lap siding. 


Bulletin of Convenient Farm 
Homes 


Those of our readers who are plan- 
ning on building or remodeling a farm 
home will be very much interested in 
the free Bulletin 91, “Convenient Farm 
Homes,’ just recently issued by the 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. 

This gives floor plans and arrange- 
ments for twelve typical modern farm 
homes, which received prizes and hon- 
orable mention in their convenient 
farm home contest. Each design was 
planned and submitted by a woman 
who either lived or had lived on a 
farm, and hence knew the practical 
considerations required for a comforta- 
ble and convenient farm home. This 
bulletin can be secured free by writ- 
ing to the above address. 





Preventing End Post From 
Heaving 


An Indiana subscriber writes: 

“Was much interested in a recent di- 
agram showing method of setting end 
post for woven wire fencing, and am 
sending diagram of a method we have 
used for several years and I have never 
seen a post give that was set this way. 

“It has the advantages of being eas- 
ier post, takes less material, 


to set a 


and when the time comes to reset the 


end post will take only a fraction of 
the time and labor to remove the old 
post that it does to remove a post set 
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with ‘dead 
With the 


man’ and cross anchors. 
material on the ground and 
favorable digging conditions, one man 
can ten-foot post in half a day 
that will stand all the strains put on it 
in ordinary fencing. This method 
especially suitable at gates. 

“In setting the post it to dig 
the hole so the post sets firmly against 
the front bank and then tamp the dirt 
in up to the lower notch before putting 
in the lower brace. We dig a trench 
two spades deep from the front wall 
back to where the rear brace wall will 
come in starting the hole. This gives 
room to put in the rear brace as well 
as making it easier to dig the 
the hole, which need be only big 
allow tamping room 
brace block can be eith: 
such as one man can move, or 
about 


set a 


Is 


is best 


rest of 
post 
enough to 

“The 


a size 


rarocl 
of 
better, a 
inches square 
and should be level with 
the top of the ground. Both braces are 
tightened by pounding down into place 


block 
by eight 
to 


cement sixteen 
inches thick 


set come 


with an ax or maul and will stay in 
place without fastening if the top brace 
is put in after the post is tamped. 


Care should be used not to force the 
top of the post too far back, but it is 
best to have the top back just a little 
to allow for the brace block settling.” 

















Put this Time and Back- 
Saver in Your New Crib 


Build your new crib the modern way—store ear corn and 
small grain in the same building—and save practically enough in 
material and building costs over the old’ style low cribs and gran- 
aries of same capacity to pay for a John Deere Inside Cup 
Elevator. 

This elevator in your crib will save you 20 to 30 minutes’ 
time on every load you store, beside doing away entirely with the 
back-breaking job of scooping. 


John Deere Inside Cup 
Elevator 


The John Deere is always 
ready for use. Drive up the 
wagon, start the team or 
gine, and in from 3 to 6 min- 
utes’ time the biggest load will 
be stored without waste or in- 
jury to the grain, 


The John Deere lasts for 
years—nothing about it to get 
out of order. 


It’s simple—easy to install 
without expert help—no build- 
up sections to hoist in place. 
This outfit can be readily in- 
stalled in old buildings. 

You can get a John Deere 
in practically any height desired 
for operation with horses or a 
3 to 6 H. P. farm engine. 

See your John Deere dealer. 


FREE CRIB PLANS 
Complete blue print cribs plans with 
material specifications, free. Write to John 
me Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for package MC- 4.45 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


2n- 




















Certified 
ST's. Santonin 
HOC WORM 
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They contain 
practical suggestions 

tor the prevention of dis- 
eases common to livestock and poultry 
and describe in detail the many uses of 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
snes 


CAPSULE 
GETS THE WORMS iN A DAY 


a $6.75 Per Box of 50 with bit free 
Shores-Mueller Co., Cedar — la. 








‘BONNETTS BIG B 
WORM CAPSULES 


Original J. L. Bonnett formula of GENUINE 


FREE BOOKLETS ON 
FARM SANITATION: 





. S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N and other pure drugs. Guar- 
No. 151—-FARM SANITATION. Describes and anteed to get all the worms or money back. 
tells how to prevent diseases com- State Universities, County Farm Advisors, 
mon to livestock. Veterinarians, Farmers and Breeders all use 
No. 157—00G BOOKLET. Tells how torid the Bonnett’s “Big B's. ORDER DIRECT. 
dog of fleas and to help prevent 100, $9.00 200, $17.50 
disease. | Special Hog Treating Instruments, $1.50. 
No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the common “RIG BY HOG WINEKALS 
: 10g diseases. M Absolutely essential for strengthening, build- 
No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete di- ing up and vigorizing your herd. 
a wid pee 2 aaa of a 100 Lbs. $4.35 500 Lbs. 821.00 
roncrete hog wallow. 
No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice Cc. R. ATKINSON 


and mites, also to prevent disease. 215 Main St., Bioomington, Il. 


a 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price list. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 is Sold in Original Packages 
at all Drug Stores, 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Ple 


mention this paper when writing. 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 























Feeding Grain During Summer 


“Since pasture crops are much rich- 
er in protein than hay cut at the usual 
state of maturity, the grain mixture 
for feeding on pasture need contain 
only about two-thirds as much protein- 
rich feeds as in winter feeding,” says 
A. C. Ragsdale, head of the dairy de- 
partment of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture. Mr. Ragsdale points out 
that when pastures are in their prime 
in June it is unnecessary to feed grain 
except to very high producers. It has 
been noted, however, that cows which 
receive some grain all thru the pas- 
ture season will produce better after 
the pasture season than those which 
have had pasture alone. 

As a grain mixture to be used for 
moderate-producing cows when _ pas- 
tures begin to lighten up, Prof. Rags- 
dale suggests three parts ground corn, 
one part bran and one-half part cot- 
tonseed meal. For heavy producers a 


greater variety with more cooling 
feeds are desirable. For such cows a 
grain mixture of four parts ground 


corn, one or two parts each of ground 
oats and wheat bran and one-half part 
each of cottonseed meal and oil meal 
make a desirable mixture. 

Prof. Ragsdale suggests that where 
cows are being forced for maximum 
production on official test it may be 
desirable to use an even larger va- 
riety of feeds. For such conditions he 
suggests a grain mixture of two parts 
ground corn, two parts hominy feed, 
two parts ground oats, two parts wheat 
bran, one part gluten feed, one part 
cottonseed meal and one-half part oil 
meal. 

A Jersey or Guernsey cow producing 
less than twenty pounds of milk daily 
needs little or no grain during pasture 
season. If she is producing twenty to 


twenty-five pounds she may be fed 
two or three pounds a day. If her pro- 
duction is higher, a pound of grain 


may be added for every three pounds 
of milk above twenty-five pounds. The 
same feeding schedule may apply to a 
milk production one-fourth greater in 
the larger breeds, such as the Holstein, 
Ayrshire and Shorthorn. 


Trips for Dairy Congress 
Delegates 


A number of important excursions 
are being arranged for the benefit of 
delegates who come from abroad to 
attend the World’s Dairy Congress. 
These are intended for delegates with 
two or three weeks’ time for sight-see- 
ing and for inspecting places of dairy 
interest before October 2, when the 
congress opens. One of the excur- 
sions takes in the Pacific coast states 
and includes a visit to the Waterloo 
Dairy Congress on the return trip. An- 
other trip includes the central western 
States, among them Iowa. A third trip 
comprises the eastern states. Expenses 
of the trips will be kept as low as 
possible. 


“Know Your Cow” Contest 


Sixteen Kansas and Missouri coun- 
ties with fifteen cow testing associa- 
tions are now testing 3,947 cows each 
Month for feed cost and production of 
Milk and butter-fat. Three other coun- 
ties are in the process of organizing 
and thirty counties altogether have of- 
ficially entered the “Know Your Cow” 


Contest in which the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce has offered 
$1,000 in cash prizes. These prizes 


Will be awarded to the county which 
keeps regular cow testing association 
Tecords on the greatest number of 
Cows for one year. It is expected that 
the thirty counties in the contest will 

ve organized an association by Au- 
Sust 1, after which the cows would 
Rot be eligible for the contest. 
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An Ayrshire Record Broken 

Auchenbrain Craig 34th, an Ayrshire 
cow owned by Alta Crest Farms, Spen- 
cer, Massachusetts, has established 
two new records for the breed in milk 
production. In one day, her milk flow 
reached 100.8 pounds, which is a new 








Her total of 


record for the breed& 


684.1 pounds of milk in a week also 
exceeds the yield of any other Ayr- 


34th was 
Scotland, 


shire. Auchenbrain Craig 
bred by David Wallace, of 
and was imported in 1920. 
The milk produced by the new cham- 
pion sells as certified milk for 25 cents 








per quart. In thirty-one days her milk 
brought a total of $370, while in the 
first 69 days of her test period she 
made 2,652 quarts of milk, which was 
sold for $663, an average of $9.61 per 
day. 





The Butter Outlook 


In his June statement to Iowa cream- 
eries, C. Bechtelheimer, secretary of 
the Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ and 
Managers’ Association, advised the 
creamerymen as follows: 

“The peak of production has been 
reached by most creameries at the 
present writing, and all indications 
promise that the production for this 
year during the flush will not very ma- 
terially exceed that of last year. The 
production for this year during the 
first five months has exceeded that of 
last year by about 12 per cent. 

“Indications point to a_ stabilized 
market at the present time, and many 
large receivers are storing butter now 
at around 38 and 39 cents. Markets are 
strengthening daily, and with the dis- 
appointing receipts on the large mar- 
kets, we would judge that the outlook 
for higher prices is very good during 
this summer. 
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HEAT TEST 
Lay a sample of 


yY 
7: 


& Vulcanite Slate 
WN Surfaced Roofing ona 
SSS 


hot radiator for 12 
hours —see if it will 
melt, dry out, warp or 
curl. 
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ICE TEST 
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50% thicker—50% 








“Along with high prices comes the 
necessity for educational work on the 
ralue of dairy products in the diet, 


, and the work of the dairy councils, 


both state and national, will, in our 
estimation, be very essential if we get 
the public to consume our butter at 
good prices. 

“The export trade is of small conse- 
quence, in so far as the butter market 
is concerned now, for last year, in the 
face of an increased production of 
100,000,000 pounds of creamery butter 
over that of 1921, there were but 7,- 
511,997 pounds of butter exported. This 
is but one-fourteenth of the increased 
production of butter last year. Con- 
sumption has just about reached the 
point of production, and this is the 
answer to whether or not the dairy 
ccuncil has been a paying proposition.” 

The rules and the premium list for 
the boys’ and girls’ judging contest at 
the Dairy Cattle Congress to be held 
at Waterloo, September 24-30, 
are now available and may be secured 
Estel, general 
manager of the show. The entries in 
the judging contest are limited to boys 
and girls between 12 and 19 years old. 


lowa, 


by writing to E. S. 




















Vulcanite Jumbo Weight Roofing 


more felt—50% more asphalt 
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Now, lay the sam- 
ple on ice for 12 
hours, then pour boil- 
ing water Over it—see 
if the extreme and sud- 
den changes of tem- 


gy perature will affect its 
RN tough pliability. 
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WATER TEST 

Soak the sample in 

water for 12 hours 
—vee if, by weight, it 
wilj «bsorb any water. 

ACID TEST 

Immerse the sam- 

ple in muriatic 
acid—see if it is affect- 
ed in any way. 

FIRE TEST 

Lay a burning em- 

ber on the sample 
—see if it will set it 
on fire. 

*SCUFF” TEST 

Lay sample on the 

floor; scuff it hard 
with your shoe—see 
how little of the slate 
surfacing will come off. 


These daring tests 
prove that Beaver Vul- 
canite will stand up 
under every test. Send 
the coupon for free 
samples and test it for 
yourself. 


BEAVER 


VULCANITE 


JUMBO WEIGHT 
ROO F 1 


Beaver Vulcanite JumboWeight 
Roofing gives remarkable service 
because it is 50% thicker than 
ordinary kinds. It contains 50% 
more live, long-fiber, pure felt and 
50% more tough, elastic, genuine 
Mexican asphalt. Due to triple 
saturation, under pressure, by the 
famous Glendinning Process, 
there are positively no soft or 
porous spots to admit moisture 
and start rotting. It never melts, 
dries, warps or curls in summer’s 
heat. Avoids brittle hardness 
and cracking in cold weather. 
Outlasts two ordinary roofs; and 
costs less per year of service. 


Get the free samples and test Beaver Vulcanite Roof- 
ing for yourself. Also get booklet showing the complete 
Beaver Vulcanite Line. Included are Hexagon, Double- 
tite, Self-Spacing and ordinary slab and individual 
shingles. Also rol] roofing in smooth and corrugated 
finishes, surfaced with mica, talc, sand, and red, green 
or blue-black crushed siate. Send the coupon now. 


The Beaver Products Company, Inc. 
Dept. Kansas City, Mo. 


N G 





Are these claims strong? Prove 
them for yourself, as suggested in 
our six famous tests. Beaver Vul- 
canite Roofing stands up under 
these daring tests, as well as every 
test in actual service. It contains 
no cheap pitch, tar, ground rock, 
straw or other adulterants; is sur- 
faced with finest non-absorbent, non- 
fading crushed slate; is inexpensive to 


ee ee eee 


apply; is fire-resisting and 
oftencutsinsurance; nev- 
er discolors or taints rain 
water; keeps buildings 
cool in summer and 


warm in winter. Insist y BEAVER ¢| 
on seeing the Vulcanite | ULCANIT 


label and Beaver trade- 
mark. 


Mail coupon for samples and 


booklet 
FREE 


The Beaver Products Company, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. f 


Gentlemen: Please send free samples of Beaver Vulcanite Jumbo j 
Weight Roofing for inspection and testing. Also send book describ- 
ing the complete Beaver Vulcanite Line. 


Name 


Town 


— 


*TAND ¢ nN END 

















State....... 





Buildings to be roofed 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry wiil be cheerfully auswered 








Cows Versus Hens 


One of our subscribers wrote in 
some weeks ago asking for compara- 
tive values as income producers of 
cows and hens. We wish we had re- 
ceived the following report from Thay- 
er county, Nebraska, before answering 
her letter: “The returns from the 107 
cows for April was $1,130.34, while the 


returns from thirty-four accredited 
flocks of poultry containing 4,617 hens 
was $2,373.94. The feed expense for 


the cows was $706.09 and for the hens 
$377.84. The returns above feed trom 
the cows was $423.25 and from the 
hens $1,996.10. It would have taken 
504 cows to bring as much net returns 
as were produced by the hens. The 
cows brought a return of $1.48 and the 
hens $5.78 for each dollar’s worth of 
feed. The ten best cows brought a re- 
turn of $2.25 and each 100 hens in the 
ten best flocks brought $4.83 for each 
dollar invested in feed. One ‘A’ class 
cow was equal in net returns to twen- 
ty-five hens, one ‘B’ class cow to thir- 
teen hens and one ‘C’ class cow to four 
hens, while the average cow was equal 
to nine hens. April is the month when 
the hens have thefr innings and show 
greatest egg production, while the cow 
is at a great disadvantage as this is 
just the end of the dry feeding season. 
We hope to see the cows show up to 
better advantage during May and June. 
Biddy then begins to slacken her pace 
and in many cases be on her summer 
vacation.” 


” 


Changes in the Standard 


Breeders who expect to exhibit at 


the fall fairs should study the new 
standard for changes made in their 
breed. Every public library should 
have a Standard of Perfection, and 


doubtless if the book is not now on 
their shelf would be willing to get one 
for the reference room. 

Wyandotte breeders should look out 
for enamel white in the ear lobes; the 
old standard allowed not more than 
one-quarter positive enamel white; the 
new standard requires red wattles; 
any enamel white will disqualify. The 
same is true of Orpingtons and Rhode 
Island Reds. Enamel white means 
positive white of an enamel quality, 
not merely paleness of ear lobes. The 
nearer a pullet comes to laying with- 
out laying, the better color her ear 
lobes are as a rule. A laying pullet 
does not have the rich color of ear lobe 
and wattles that a pullet just about 
ready to lay has. 

Cull out the enamel whites early so 
far as exhibition purpose is concerned. 
« In the wings of all breeds, twisted 
feathers, split wings and clipped wings 
are disqualified. A bird will some- 
times fold the feathers of the wing 
when it feels well, and if overcome by 
the heat will let them fall. A missing 
feather will make a wing look split. 
It is best not to pull a broken feather 
thinking that it may grow in in time; 
the gap may cause the loss of a prize. 


~ 


Color of Duck Eggs 

A subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me what the 
Pekin duck eggs should be. 
duck which I bought for pure-bred 
which lays green eggs. Is that a sign 
that she is not pure-bred?” 

The eggs of the Pekin duck run 
white, but often eggs are laid by Pekin 
ducks which show a decidedly green or 
bluish tint. 

This does not indicate that the duck 
is not pure-bred, but since uniformity 
of color is desirable when ducks are 
culled it is well to cull those that lay 





color of 
I have a 


off-colored eggs. 


The progeny may or may not lay an 
off-colored egg. Color depends upon 
the sire as well as the dam. 





Two Poultry Club Boys 


Ohio, was the 
production 


This year out of 226 chicks 


Hugh Johnson, of 


state champion in poultry 
last year. 
hatched Hugh had lost but one when 
the county club agent on May 10 drove 
by the school house in the suburbs of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and borrowed Hugh 
to show us his plant. 

It was lucky he did, for the day had 
turned cold and snowy and the oil 
brooder lamp which Hugh had lighted 
for his splendid flock of White Leg- 
horn chicks nearly old enough to do 
without heat, had gone out, and the 
chicks felt the cold. 

Ohio poultry breeders have had a 
hard time getting coal for their brood- 
ers this year. The county agent had 
told us of Hugh’s work, and of his 
clearing $600 last year from his flock 
of chickens. We were interested in 
his equipment. The house was built 
by himself out of sign boards along 
the road which had been condemned 
by the supervisors. His eggs were not 
sold at extravagant prices, but at $5.50 
per hundred. This year he furnished 
eggs to the man who hatched his 
chicks for him. His breeding stock 
was in prime condition, and the chicks 





JOIINSON 


HUGH 


995 


are full of pep. From the 225 chicks 
that are left he hopes to get 100 to 120 
pullets for egg production. Hugh be- 
gan feeding when the chicks were sev- 
enty-two hours old, giving buttermilk, 
bread crumbs, chick feed and plenty of 
bran. After two weeks he gave as 
mash 200 pounds bran, 100 pounds mid- 
dlings, 100 pounds corn meal and 50 
pounds beef scraps. He has sour 
milk. The meat scraps are increased 
to 100 pounds is sour milk is not given. 

Joseph Burg is another Ohio cham- 
pion. Joseph has Rhode Island Reds, 
and thinks he has his prize winning 
pen picked out now for the fall show. 
When we asked him something about 
his flock, he pulled his account book 
out of his pocket and showed us his 
records. 

Joseph's brooder house was warm; 
he explained that he didn’t have any 
coal until he “got it by accident,” thru 
keeping after a dairyman who had coal 
until the man said to whoever had 
charge of the coal: “Give him 400 
pounds to shut him up.” Joseph bor- 
rowed $10 to get his start with poul- 
try, and was lucky in getting three 
settings of fine stock from an inter- 
ested breeder of exhibition stock for 
the money. From these eggs he kept 
twenty-six pullets. He is keeping a 
record flock of twenty-five hens this 
year. He started his chicks with com- 
mercial starter, and gives cut clover 
for green food. One night he stayed 
out with his chicks most of the night. 

Joseph is such an enthusiast that 
when he told us he was going to be an 
electrical engineer we joked him a 
little about deserting the chickens. His 
brown eyes grew serious. “Say,” he 
said, “do you know why [ want to be 
an electrical engineer?” 

“No.” 








“Well, it’s because I want to put 
electric lights in my chicken house.” 

We hope both of these boys will win 
again; they deserve to win because 
they are putting intensive care and in- 
terested attention into their work of 
growing chickens. 


Infertility and Hatchability 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Have you any records of the prob- 
able hatchability of eggs in a flock 
where the fertility is low?” 

There may be such data, but we do 
not have it. In our own hatches we 
have noted that about as many eggs 
have weak germs as are infertile, and 
about as many chicks are dead in the 
shell as have weak germs. We believe 


this was called to our attention thru a 
bulletin at some time, but don’t re- 
member when, or what the bulletin 


was about. However, the chicks that 
do hatch when a hatch is poor are not 
necessarily weak unless the incubation 
has been wrong. 

Hatches are averaging a higher per 
cent now than they used to because of 
the culling that has been done of re- 
cent years all over the country. Old 
hens are tested out; fat hens are 
culled out if they show signs of break- 
down; crooked breast bones, birds of 
low vitality, and deformed birds are all 
sent to market these days. There are 
still birds that lay infertile eggs. No 
one knows just why but there are hens 
that never lay a fertile egg, no matter 


how they are mated. Only the trap- 
nest, followed by incubation, can de- 
tect these hens. Non-producers are 


common to all of the animal world, If 
many non-producers are in a flock, the 
hatchability might be good despite a 
poor hatch. 


Ages for Poultry Classes 

The term “fowl” 
one year old or over; 
bird hatched on on after January 1, 
1923; term “cock,” a male bird one 
year old or over; term “cockerel,” a 
male bird hatched on or after January 
1, 1923; term “hen,” a female bird one 


applies to a_ bird 
term “chick,’ 


year old or over; term “pullet,” a fe- 
male bird hatched on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1923. 
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SHEPEKHRD, 
Picture 10 cts 
Nebraska. 


I EKAUTIFUL COLLIE, 
Atredale and Fox Terrier Pups. 


RK. EL L side Beaver Crossing, 


BABY Cc MIC KS 
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New Low Prices 


Now Effective 
Early Maturing Chicks 
Heavy Layers 
100% Live Delivery 





50 100 500 
BOTTOG TOG. s..i000 cscs $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
hs <5 60nsoeeus  scenels 6.00 11.00 §2.25 
White Rocks opakthrneey 6.50 12.00 57.00 
White W yandottes.. $6 see AOD 13.00 61.75 
Buff Qrpingtons ............. 7.00 13.00 61.75 
Assorted (heavy) ........... 5.00 9.00 45.00 


From selected standard bred flocks. 


Request free poultry book. Order your chicks 
now and give the exact date that you wish them 
shipped. They will reach you quickly and safely. 


Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Independence, lowa 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


From forced draft mammoth incubators, that 
are pure bred and chuck full of vitality and pep. 
The kind that grow quickly to maturity, that 
make real iayers, that make your purchase of 
Baby Chicks a success. Fifteen varieties. Each 
flock range grown and on a separate farm. 100% 
live delivery. Write today for catalog and price 
list. 


Emmetshurg Hatchery, 





Emmetsburg, lowa 











The Old Reliable 
KING CHICK HATCHERY 


Iowa's Pioneer Hatehery can 
furnish quality chicks from 
guaranteed pure bred, high- 
production stock at very at- 
tractive prices. Secure our 
free catalog. 
KING CHICK HATCHERY 
BS Box 25, Iowa City, Iowa 













1.000,000 


Free Packages 
g holerine 


YS FOR FOWLS OY 


Mailed i in 60 Days 


One million poultry raisers have been 
made happy. ‘These free samples prov- 
ed that Cholerine is what all poultry 
raisers need. We paid the cost of this 
vast number of samples because we 
have unlimited confidence in Cholerine, 
































































































Cholerine is Guaranteed 
It makes chicks grow faster, hens molt 
quicker and lay while molting. It pre- 
vents and quickly relieves white diar- 
rhoea and other diseases. Your dealer 
will refund price if it fails. 


Over 8,000 Dealers 
Large size—100 tablets—$1.00. Ask 


your dealer. If he can not supply you 
sent us yourorder direct. Get it NOW. 


































Germo Manufacturing Co. 
72 Germo Bldg. St. Louis, Mo, 





POULTRY 
Must HAVE 
CRUSHED 
OYSTER SHELL 


Hlens can't 
be strong 
and healthy 





or give full 
egg quota 
without it. 


FOR POULTRY 


Always ask for 
PILOT CRAND 
Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Farrow Chix 


Day sooner than ordinary stock, 
Chance of a life time to get fae 
roe us Farrow Chix at common 

ock prices. Prompt delivery. 
150,000 yor weekly Lowest prices 
JULY and AUGUST. 


Quality Ex Quality 
Chix 100 Chix 100 


White and Brown 







Leghorns........ $ 9.00 $13.00 
Barred Rocks, 
6. C. Reds.. 14.00 
White Rocks, 2 
Reds, Anconas. 12.00 16.00 
W. Wyan., Buff Orp. 
W. Orp., MINOFCAS.....0+,.0ccccc0es 13.00 17.00 
8. L. Wyan., Brahmas............. 15.00 19.00 


Assorted Odds and Ends........... 8.00 


95 per cent delivery. Send today for the most beautiful 
catalog printed It tells about the greatest chickeries an 
our own poultry farms. It tells how to raise 
lay at 4 to 5 months. 
and cockerels to sell 
make room for young stock, 
Peoria, t., World 4 largest distributors and hatehers of 











Thorobred Baby Chicks 


\ Bi¢ Value Baby Chicks 
Are Guaranteed to Live 








Easy to raise, 
vigorous. rite today for 
free catalog showing many 
breeds in full colors. 





White Leghorns .. 9c White Rocks....... .12¢ 
Brown Leghorns..... 9 Buff Rocks......-++++ 12 
Buff Leghorns....---.10 W. Orpingtons....-+- 13 
Anconas.......-----..10 Buff Orpingtons......12 
8. or R. C. I. Reds.11 Black Minorcas...--+ 1 

W. Wyandottes.......12 Heavy Broltlers....-- 8 
Barred Rocks........ 10 Light Brollers......++ 7 


OHLS POULTRY YARD AND HATCHERY 


Box P OTTUMWA, IOWA. 
pein 


Qo BIG PRICE REDUCTION 


BD Rages 
4 Ve 
4.) LATE JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 
/” ) Summer chicks are profitable--easy to 


raise—get our free directions. 
;: 1e ‘ ™ Special prices--June 19-Aug. 3 100 
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as 


White and Brown Le 
YY Bar. mae, ge Pap Bradley and fifttendort wt str. 
- - ec. and S.C 


VA R. W. Wyandottes (Martin strain) : . 
YZ Batt Orpingtons ° - - 
> Silver Laced Wyandottes - - 4 
White Rocks - - - - :3 
Assorted Chicks - - - - ad 
On orders for 500 or more at one time 5 per cont live 
‘S ount. All chicks delivered postpaid. 100 per ce® 
+ delivery guaranteed. Address 
1%, 


THE IOWA HATCHERY. Box M 


pe eas es ps pet ps 






















REDUCED PRICES 


ager VIGOROUS, HEALTHY! From 
h grade, pure bred flocks, carefully 
~ he: for rey y ope yield, size, weight 
a color. tle ps. 100% 
live doliverygu: repaid, prompt 
shipment, reduce prices. CataleyFREE. = 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Box 26 MEX!OO, 
ae 


E GG@S—Chicks prepaid, S. C. W. Leghorns, Bar 
1 rons highest ped. egg strain. Hoganized. 
63.50, 100; chicks 810, 100. Mrs, Geo Roe, Bellevue 
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one dollar will be given each \ ao 
anak contribution printed in 
this column. 








Joshua Crabapple says: 

“There isn’t much difference 
| between sight and vision, except 
when you make a mistake and 
call 2 woman one and mean the 
other.” 





THOSE WESTERN GIRLS 
The occupants of the coach of the Lim- 
‘ited were startled by the abrupt entrance 
of two masked bandits. 


“Trow up yer hands,”’ commanded the 
bigger of the two. ‘‘We're gonna rob all 
the gents and kiss all the gals.” 


smaller 
but 


“No, pardner,”’ remonstrated the 
one gallantly. ‘‘We’ll rob the gents 
we'll leave the ladies alone.” 

“Mind yer own business. young fellow,” 
female passenger of uncertain 
big man’s robbing this train.” 


age. “The 


HE WAS, so RETIRING 


aman in our town 
Much wiser than his sires; 
He ran into a bramble bush 
And punctured all four tires, 
And when he saw his tires were wrecked, 
With all his might and main, 
He ran into a rubber plant 
And had them fixed again. 


There is 


Charlie (to sales girl)—‘‘Have you a 
nice brown tie to match my eyes?” 
Sadie—‘‘No, but we have nice soft hats 
to match your head.” 
paiement 





“Hot dog! 


IN BAD 

“You heard me say my prayers last 
hight, didn’t you, nurse?” 

“Yes, dear!" 

“And you heard me ask God to make 
me a good little girl?” 

“Yagi 

“Well, He ain’t done it.” 

DOES HE LIVE IN 1OWA? 
Frenzied Orator—‘'These aren't my own 


figures 
about!” 


figures 
of a man 


They're the 
‘e's talkin’ 


I'm quoting. 
‘oo knows wot 


RADIO ENTHUSIASTS 


Jim—‘“‘Say, I got a fine receiving set; 
last night I got Havana, Cuba.” 
Slim—'Tain’t nuthin’. Last night I stuck 


my head out the window and got Chili.” 


NOTHING MUCH 
“Pa, 


what are ancestors?” 
“Well. my son, I'm one of yours. Your 
grandpa is another.” 
“Oh! Then why is it people brag about 
them?" 
Pete—"“Why does he always sign him- 


8elf Rubenstein?” 
Repeat—*‘You 
Name.”’ 


see, he has no Christian 


‘Is this the hand store?” 
“Yes.” 


“Well, 


second 


I want one for my watch.” 


YOU TELL HER, PLEASE! 


Mary was just home from college and 
Was visiting her friend on the farm for 
the first time. When asked how she liked 
things she replied: 

“I like it fine but please tell me why 
the farmers throw all the corn cobs into 


the hog lot.”’ 


Patient: “Are you sure this won’t hurt 
me a bit?” 

Doctor: “Absolutely, you will not feel 
Rnything; we are giving you ether.” 

Patient: ‘How long before I will know 
thything?”” 

Doctor: ‘Well, don’t you think you are 


*™pecting too much of the ether?” 


“Work, work, work, notin’ to do but 
Work,” philosophized Pat. 

“Sure, and how long you been workin’'?” 
inquired Mike. 


‘Oh, I start tomorrow.” 
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| _ Readers Market 


Look for what you need 











THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
are counted as par th 


Remittance must 


must reach 
ate of publi- 
writing your 1 advertisement give full details, Th 
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Sell what you wish through these columns 
RATE 8c PER WORD ’ 


tisement and each initial or full number is co 
We charge sor @ minimum of twenty words. 
accompany order. 

Advertisi ox orders, stop order: 
this office not later than Thursday, eight days before 
cation, 
cuts dow 











AUTOS WANTED 


USED cars wanted; Fords, Dodges, Buicks, 


Hupps. Cunningham Auto Clearing 
Iiouse, John P. Beller, Prop., 1017 Walnut 
Des Moines, - lowa. 


St: 
WE BUY and se sell whole 
municipal bonds. 
safety. Ringheim, 

Moines, Iowa, 


FARM LANDS 


SOUTH DAKOTA—W here you can own 

your own farm. Homeseeker’s rates on 
all railroads into the state—one way fare 
plus $2.00 with three weeks stop-over priv- 
ilege. Raw prairie farm land sells at 
from $20.00 to $75.00 per acre. Improved 
farm land according to location and im- 
provements. Write for official bulletins 
describing the state and the opportunities 
that are here waiting for you. South Da- 
kota Immigration Department, 101 State 
Capitol, Pierre, South Dakota 


SNAPS in corn belt farms. 


APRPRRAARPAPLPPPPDPDD ID 
issues of lowa 
with 


Ample return, 
Wheelock Co., Des 


Several choice 


farms in this locality, one of the richest 
farming sections of the country, where 
corn and alfalfa belts overlap, now offered 
at rock-bottom prices. Forced sales. <A 
lithe money and a little nerve, rightly 
used now, mean financial independence in 
the near future. Never again will such 
oportunities be available. Printed list on 
request. Easy terms. F. k. Jackson, 


Hurley, S. D. 
HARD wood = cut-over land—Silt loam, 
clay sub-soil, neither sandy nor gravel- 
ly; close to town; good roads; good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy district. 
You deal directly with the owners— 
no agents und no commissions. Wasy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 


Company, Land Department, 


Wisconsin. 


Lumber 
Stanley, 


FOR SALE—80 acres, Martin county, 
Minn., ten miles from lowa line; $125 
ver acre; good soil; eight acres in prove, 
cians in crop; 18,000 feet tile; no build- 
ings (build to suit yourself). You put 
$3,000 into buildings and pay $1,500 cash 
and can have long time on balance at 5% 
ver cent Two miles trom town. B. L. 
Poetin, Granada, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Fine combination farm, 200 
acres level farm land, 148 acres blue 
grass pasture, only four miles from good 
town; good woven wire fences; plenty of 
good buildings; finely located farm; price 
$160 per acre; long time to pay to reliable 
man. Box 186, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Tract of 1,200 acres on well 


known Portage Plains, Manitoba, 15 miles 


from Portage La Prairie; 900 acres in crop. 
all new land; broken within last three 
years. Also have 160 acres in) Marshall 
county, Minn, J. M. Sandager, Calmar, 


{Hinois. 


MISSOURI—200 acres; all tillable; excel- 
lent improvements; good fences; well 
watered; close to market; $165 per acre. 
One of the best farms in Clark county. 
Buy this and lower your taxes. Commer- 
cial Investment Co., Farmington, lowa, 
EAST-SIDE dairy farm for sale; modern; 
395 acres. Good retail business. If in- 
terested send for catalog. H. KK. Wiggins, 


Cando, N. Dak. ie 
FOR sale and some for exchange, in corn 
and wheat belt of Indiana. Great bar- 
gains; write. Newtson Bros., Knox, Ind. 
255 ACRES land for sale at a bargain. 
Ask for description. Possession any 
time. W. F. Crawford, Greencastle, Mo. 
__FOR SALE OR TRADE 
SALE. or trade, Splendid 160-acre farm 
Webster county; fine location. Will 


trade for acreage. Chas, Black, owner, 
Somers, lowa. 
WANTED to trade or sell, fine modern 
960-acre farm with three sets of build- 
ings, near Kimball, S. Dak., for smaller 


farm. H. H. KEngelken, Bellevue, lowa. 
FARMS WANTED 
WANTHD— We have ts clients 
No commission charged, 
Send particulars. Sankers Investment 
Bureau, 620 Chestnut, St. Louis, Mo. 
CASH buyers want farms. Describe fully 
end state lowest price. R. A. McNown, 
396 Wilkinson Bldg.. Omaha, Neb. 


__ RENTER. ‘WANTED eee 
RENTER WANTED—Want first class 
tenant with equipment and help to run 
and manage excellent 300 acre farm_ in 
Otter Tail Co., Minnesota. Fred EK. Hodg- 
son, Fe rgus | F alls, Minne sota. 


LIVE STOCK 
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ABERDEEN ANGUS 


PPD LPI ILI LI IIIS SD 


ANGUS" “Bulls—Three good ye arling ‘bulls 

left, sired by double Blackcap weighing 
2,000 pounds. Farmer prices. Clarence 
Pearson, Mitchellville, Iowa. 





ATMS 
wanting farms. 
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LIVE STOCK 


BROWN SWISS 


eee 


20-HORSE 





FOR SALE—One re giste ‘red Brown Swiss Case 
bull, eight months old. Price $80. Au- good order. 
gust Reyelts, Pipestone, Minn. onereeemoemene 


GUERNSEYS 


20 CHOICE, high- grade - Guernsey young 

cows to freshen—$125 per head. Some 
heifers and registered bulls. Five heifer BAIR & FRI & 
calves at $30 each, express paid. Oakland Patents and 


> y 
Guernsey Farm, Mukwonago, Wis. Bldg. 


_HOLSTEINS 


FARM MACHINERY 


a Tere a ah Lis ts or SNe yi Se 
Russell 
separator, 

Louis _Baumhove r, 


___ PATENT ATTORNEYS 


FREEMAN, 
Trade 
» Des Moines, Iowa. 


SALESMEN WANTED _ 





engine, 36-58 
tank, all in 
Car roll, la. 


steam 
12-barrel 





“Pate nt 
Marks. 


Attorneys. 
701 Crocker 


REGISTERED Holstein bull. His three 

dams averaged 106 Ibs. milk one day, PPO 
40.04 lbs. butter seven days. $125. Wis- Wa ANTED, man with car, who can devote 
consin Live Stock Association, Apple- his entire time taking county survey, 
ton, Wis. and subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer, in- 
HOLSTEINS—High grade foundation heif- | Cluding Service Bureau membership in 

ers: six, seven weeks old, crated by ex- Towa. Salary guarantee, Write Earl R. 
press, $20.00 each; eight, five months old, Foster, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ja. 
$30.00 each. CC. O. D. if desired. Hill Crest ears ae ——— 


Farm, Inver Grove, Minn. 


PET STOCK 





FOR. highly-bred Holstein heifer calves, aibicidhiak ices dnd Ae Dahesh mpnanaaeaianeaa dr tataiins 
__write Fernwood Place, Wauwatosa, Wis. RABBITS wanted for laboratory work; 
i _HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS breed not essential; must be healthy; 
Bh FORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey state number and price. Address, P. O. 

calves anywhere, write Edgewood Box 797, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. eee se . 

VERSEYS POULTRY 

LIVES stock for sale—20 registered Jersey | “reer 

heifers, $100 each. Choice breeding, sindtadithiaaniden WYANDOTTES Ae 
from 14 months to 2 years old; mostly | ROSE Comb White W yandotte cockerels; 
bred to our herd bull, Financial J. G. B., big boned, 7 to ibs.: hatched from 
dam record 509 butter-fat as a two-year- | eyiled and especially mated pens. Eges 
old. Mott Miller, Loma Linda Fruit Farm, for hatching farm flock, $4.00; special 
Spirit Lake, lowa, 2 pens, $10.00 per 100. KE. C. Cooper, Prairie 
DON'T you need a Jersey or? or a few City, lowa. 

good cows and heifers? At it thirty 4 ee ee 
years. Write us. Hunkydory Jersey BABY CHICKS 
Farm, Fairfield, lowa, re P 
nanan ee ONS F BEST baby c hie ks; spec ial low prices 
SHORTHORN bulls by Cumberland Stamp guaranteed high Bri ide, pure bred, Ho- 


prices right 


3d, reds and roans, 10 to 16 months; 


K. O. Knudsen, Marion, la. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Rocks, 
tons Ide. ¢ 











ganized stock. 
Reds, 
‘atalog free. 


Mixed, 
Wyandottes, 


8c; Leghorns, 10c; 
1c; Orping- 


M: ignolia Hatch- 

















‘ vr east assaf ‘ry, Magnolia, ; 
SPOTTED Poland  ¢ ‘hinas pure -bred, La Aagnolia, Ul 
vaccinated, registered; breeding stock JULY and August chicks—Leghorns, $10; 
for sale, either sex, all ages. E. P. Oehm- Anconas, $11; Reds, $12; Minoreas, $13. 
ke, Larchwood, lowa. M. L. Brunsvold, Box 541, Northwood, Ia. 
= a —— 














charge $1.60. 


no other way. 


























satisfactory market for your surplus, which 
Write and send your ad today. 


USE THIS BLANK FOR ORDERING 
| WANT OR FOR SALE ADS 


DVERTISEMENTS in Our Readers’ Market may be run 
at the very reasonable cost of 8 cents per word, minimum 


Our readers, numbering 80,000, will furnish a 





can be reached in 


—————-—-CUT OFF HERE -—————~—- — — — —. 








WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 

Please start my advertisement containing ................ words with your 
next available issue and run it ................ times in Our Readers’ Market. 
I] enclose remittance fOPr $....ccccccececeeees to cover cost of these insertions 
ING SRM N has sexs saccss vaca caneas scanecanduastesuavsaaruciubceisncdie PUMRCRM UMM tac ivetcixsdakasdavdadaeutrexsscdavaniaadareel 

WRITE YOUR AD HERE 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columne in the following 
table are worthy of the most carefu! study. 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre« 
sponding week lagt year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note the 
level of prices as a whole. For instance, 
Bradstreet’s wholesale price index is now 
3150 per cent of pre-war and 117 per cent 
of the same week last year. Now go down 














over the Het and see which products are 
above and which below the general whole- 
sale price level From the standpoint of 
the pre-war base, it will be noted that 
wool, lambs, cotton, coke, pig-iron, 
crude petroleum, lumber, cement, and 
the wages of city labor are above 
the general price level. From the 
standpoint of the advance in price over 
last year it will be noted that hogs, wheat, 
eges, cattle and clover seed have ad- 


vanced less than prices generally. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 


to over-production, ; 
Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 


over-production eventually. Cottoa prices 
are so high that cotton acreage is being 
increased this spring and corn acreage in 









































the south cecreased. Building materials 
and city wages are so high that there is 
likely to be a gradual slowing down ir the 
amount of new building 
Note that industrial stocks are now 40 
yer cent above pre-war and 1 per cent 
+ low last year. The weakening of indus- 
trial stocks to only 40 per cent above pre- 
war would indicate U at it is probable 
that there will be unemployment of labor 
next winter This combined with the 
heavy production of live stock, would have 
a bad effect on live ock prices. 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
bul 33 
lore FE) mG mh 
ae ‘la a4 
(5a tlicaa 
eqo™=| Yq~- 
Cm VY s 
} + 2 °o S 3 io) 
— HAZ AS 
Bradst reet's intlex number 148 116 
CATTLE—At chloe. 
1.3 300-pound faut cattle 8 ‘ 127 113 
1,100-pound fat cattl 125 110 
Canners and cutters ........ 91 96 
ll EEA oe eo 126 114 
HOGS—at ¢ t Chicag> 
i Me.  bidsecnbabos coal 90 69 
i PD n50s cues eee ban | 90 68 
Dh ak cinim nt banbikls seers sib &5 65 
OO eas ee ae 77\ 67 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
sh be cab dnneku bwin b aod 194] L_ 12 
WOOL _AND HIDES” 

Quarter blood wool, at Boston 174! 124 
Light cow hic les, at Chicago 78) 79 
GRAIN 

At Chicago— | 
orn, oO. © WHR ..scccswes j 121 135 
Oats. No. 2 white nen 85 113 
Wheat, No. ee re 96 95 
Wheat, No. 1 northern eeat 89) 83 
On lowa Farms— | } 

SE. neesueceuiesdbisnces = ee 119 143 
0 IR ar ee H) 115 
MILI. “FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee 155 ot 
Oil meal. at Milwaukee .....[ | 127 82 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 107 144 
Shorts, at Kansas City ily a) 

ae HAY 
No. 1 timothy. at Chicago 123 100 
No. No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 178 193 
OTHER FARM _ PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... | 14 108 
Clover seed at DOD ach bee | 123 83 
Cotton, at New York | 207 130 
Begs. at ¢ Chicago .... ome 110 105 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
ay Sasa ea | 101 96 
EE son ase kkhish athena | 84 73 
FT a a> aici 13 67 
OE Ee 118 82 
FUTURES—At reo 
Corn— | | 
i Geccka Kkbevkkashbewsb sx | 116 132 
a eee | 107 118 
December 105 100 
Oats— | 
Je a pied 85 111 
September Being : hit) 97 
December ... 89 85 
Wheat— | 
SULT sis —- wie on 93 
Septem ber 7 se 93 &Y 
December ........ . 95 91 
Lard 
re 10: 97 
September 100 OG 
Sides— 
Se en ea 81 74 
September ......... 85 i7 
INDUSTRIAL PF PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... | 158 73 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ....] 207 146 
Copper, at New York : 93 111 
Crude petroleum, at N, misty, 174 93 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
REED <asensa» 5 eee ky 149 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8) | 
No. 2 com. boards.....) 195] = 115 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6) ! 
and 2 B. (finish) sseeeel 208! 102 
SOON 60 a05 oin'e 503.6508 .5 169 128 











FINANCIAL SHEEP. FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Bank clearings oer capita, Lambs (84 ibs. down), on 
outside New York, — medium to prime— | oe 
ad OE eee 215] =123 Last week ........ - +++ /14,88/14,88/15.13 é 3 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | | Week before .......... 3.08 13.38,13.38 3 Pv 
A. Se eee } 128 124 Lambs, culls and common | | | a e.i/aa 

Industrial stocks ............ 140 99 REL ROOK. osicwses'sene 11.85 11.38 11.50 > os itm 
RRSIFORG BLOCKS ...0-ccvcsces _70 97 WOOK DOTOTC is o050%50 10.50/ 10.56, 10.13 F} oz 54 

a arli pasta | oR 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war | Y42rling wethers, medium / =| | & | wm {eae 
relationships are taken as a base, Sep- P { { British sterling ex- | : 
tember lard now indicates a price of change— | 
$8.15 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago — ee ee 4.867 4.610 {9 
next September, On the basis of Sep- als Week before Thre re ree log, : 
tember rib sides, heavy hogs at Chicago French franc— | “a 
next September will be $6.93. Am . ‘ Last week ...... ae 193 -0624/32,.4% 

RAILROAD LOADINGS—Figures show the NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, ali Week before ........ {0.0.22 0634/32 . 
percentage for week ending June 9, classes of live stock are quoted at an av- German irk— | | 
1923, of the 1919-1922 four year average erage of prices from common to choice. EO re -2382 000008 . 0042 
for this week in June: Coal and coke Week before .......% isis hate |.000010 0. 004 
127 per cent, grain 92 per cent, live | _ _ see foe HAY. ; 
stock 114 per cent, ore 141 per cent, 4 
lumber 129 per cent, and miscellaneous MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 

PRICES q 


merchandise 119 per cent. These figures 
indicate unusual business activity. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of 
pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1922 averaged 337 a 
month and board, or about 123 per cent 
of pre-war, ag compared with 132 per 
cent in 1922. For 1923 farm-hand wages 
will evidently be higher than in 1922 and 
will probably average 160 per cent of 
pre-war, But even at 160 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 210 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is aproximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral atates is 145 per cent. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$50.25 in ton lots. 
TANKAGE 


Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots. 





The Week’s Markets 


























CATTLE. 
| | [3 
| =| 
nm 1) 
| t | 3 
Ga 
od gis 
El saj]a4 
° iS) i 

Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 

Choice and prime— | 
Pe rere ee -{10,78)11.18'11.00 
i eC ee 10.60°10.95 10.88 

Good— | | | 
EE 65 oS pk anes 10.05/10.38/10.38 
Week before .......... | 9.93|10.28 10.20 

Medium | 
Last week ........ eooe] 9.00) 9.30) 9.45 
Week before ..... ose 8.95; 9.20) 9.20 

Common— | | 
a eee 7.75| 7.75! 8.02 
Week before .......... | 7.73] 8.00) 7.80 

Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 

Choice and prime— | | | 
eS eee 110.65/11.08 10.88 
Welk HOTOTS cc 0< 00000 10.33 10.83) 10.70 

— and good | | 

ee | 9.36) 9.49) 9.46 
x es rk NS ce Voie ee | 9.20) 9.57] 9.30 

Common | | 
Fa, SRE 5 opus oe Sisln'e | 7.28) 7.28] 7.38 
Week before ....s2000.. | 7.20 7.40 8.08 

Butcher cattle— | | | 

aa ifers | | | 

MeL MO. Subebows sue | 7.25] 8.30| 7.23 
Wee ee 7.00) 8.13) 7.00 

Cows | | 
Ct WE ow woke wean | 6.50! 6.25 5.93 
WOGK HOTOTS wccccccese 6.45) 6.30) 5.838 

Bulls | | 
OS See | 5.63] 5.75] 5.13 
Week before .......... | 5.75, 5.75) 5.18 

Canners and cutters— | | | 
Lt: OL: a Sinrs wa oink on se 3.90) 3.25) 3 
Week before o..ccccces | 3.6 3.50) 3.25 

Feeder steers | | | 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | | | 
MBE GRE. Ginwtownnseun | 7.68) 8.00) 8.00 
Week BOlOre ..s<ccekes 7.68) 7.95) 7.93 

Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | | | 
Me WOCK: wonssscue 7.08! 7.58 7.90 
BVOGGK BCTONO ss cccccs nn 7.08 7.50, 7.83 

Stockers | 

Steers | | 
OS ee 6.40 6.75 7.05 
Week before ..... -.--| 6.40| 6.75; 6.95 

Cows and heifers | | 
lmet WEEK ivcccs os 1.63) 5.63) 4.45 
Viet ‘+k before ..... 4.55) 4.93| 4.43 

HOGS. — 

Heavy (250 Ibs up)- = | | 
Se er eee 1 6.70) 7.23) 7.03 
Week Before o.cccccces 6.28) 6.80) 6.57 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.) | | | 
OO ee ea ! 6.80+ 7.38! 7.023 
eo re 6.35, 6.90) 6.63 

Light (1509-200 Ibs.) | 
i: WE io ce edawas oa 6.63; 7.33! 6.83 
Week before ..... 6.25'6.83, 6.43 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
SRE. EEE, i one 010 8% | 7.15 6.53 
BV COOK DOLOTE 6k ccwscnds iced O08) C0 

Smooth heavy packing | | 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
SO ee ee eee | 6.95! 6.43 6.05 
Week before ........ 5.40 6.10) 5.60 

Rough packing sow (200 | | | 

ibs. up)— 
 -  Seeeee 
Week before .......... 

——, (130 Ibs. down)— | 

Mn WOOK. is osgseaseee cA 
Woek PETOED acavsevcec , 

Stock pigs— | 
Le WORK: wsnscesusesel 
Week before .......... 1 











| 
| 

























Mixed Clover, No. 
Pt: WOE. 60 cewsus obs dhown se 
Week before 

Timothy, No 

zast week aie 
BN ME PETIT os ois wb os oboe O50 |... (28.50 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
L ast week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
“ast week 
Wonk before 

Alfalfa, Standard— 

WEE swe wie svices 


Last 
ROTTS: cisasccncs 











Wee Kk 
Alfalfa, No 2 
Last ow ee} 
Week batoue 
Oat straw— 
Last week 
Wee ek ; be fore . 


119.00)23. 








Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week are 
Week before J 

Corn, No, 3Y | ] | 


Week 
Wheat, 

Last 

Week 


i | 
before ..| .73 | 

No. 2 hard| 
week ‘ | | 


48 
be fore _ 


06% 


}1.09 
1.10 


95% 
1. 04 he 





| 
| | 











s 
fo) 
a. 
os | 
S 
=) 
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Des Moines.* i 





Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 
Last 
Wleek 

Hominy 
Last 
Week 

Oil meal 


week... 
before. 








35.00 
50 35.00 


week,.../2 
before. .|27 
feed— | be } 

week.... 134.50/.... ..../96.00) 

before, | 136 00) 
(o.p.) | | | | 


tte 


Week before. ./45.7 
Tankage | | 
week.... - ./60.00)..... 
before... . 65.00), 


165.00/57.00 
57.00 


-|65.00 
| 


week 
before 


lf 
15 


jaa-3 


2 
3 


Week 


*Quotations at 
all other points, 





Des Moines in ton lots 
car lots 


LIBERTY BONDS. 





Par value. 


Present 
price 


Liberty 4\%’s, second 


Last we .1$100,00'$ 98.14 


98.00 


100.00 98.20 


98.16 


A REELS Dantes abit aeei 
é Liberty 4%4’s, fourth - | 
Last week .| 100.00) 
_ before 


98.16 
98.10 


100,00 99.10 


QQ 99 


JO >: | ere ane ary | 


EXPORTS “OF GRAIN 
exports of wheat the second 
in June were 7,185,000 bushels, as 
pared with 9,949,000 bushels for the 
before and 4,016,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
second week in June were 948,000 bushels, 
as compared with 878.000 bushels the week 
before and 2,827,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
second week in June were 683,000 bushels, 
as compared with 501,000 bushels the week 
vefore and 1,863,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 


week 
com- 
week 





























Butter, creamery extras, last week 
28%c, week before 38%c; cheddar cheege, 7 
last week 28c, week before 23c; eggg, 
fresh firsts, last week 22c, week before 
22c; auck last week 20c, week before 
20c; hens, last week 22c, week before 230, 3 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 





Liverpool—Last week $12.80, week bed 
fore $13.07.  ¢ ‘hic ago—Last week $10.98, 
week before $11.2: 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 51%¢@ 


light native cow hides at Chicago 12¢, 
clover seed at Toledo $10.75, and cottom# 
at New York 28.9c. Iowa elevator corn? 
prices are about 78c and oats 34c pep 
bushel, 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

The exports of lard the second week in} 
June were 16,182,000 pounds, as compared) 
with 15.926.000 pounds the week before 
and 8,781,000 pounds for the same week 
Jast year. Isxports of pork were 17,823,006 
pounds for the second week in June, ag 
compared with 17,850,000 pounds the week 
before and 10,333,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 4 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hlog prices are 58 per cent of ten-year™ 
average as contrasted with 91 per cent forg 
fat cattle, 84 per cent for sheep and 13T7% 

g 


per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. Lamb 
prices are up because of small receipts. | 
The following table gives data as to per.) 
centage of ten-year average for receipts j 
and prices as they have prevailed week b 
week for the past eight weeks. Ea 
week is compared with the ten-year avere— 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim-7 























inating seasonal bias: 
HOGS 
- Fe acer oe <= 
2 
2 
3 & BE 
32| $33] 
a] oSZ} 
36 Roa § 
i+ Jae 
April 26 om May Bacyatee 106| 118) 66 
MOy 2B 00 40% 5 6ss00e000 140} 136) 68 
May 10 to 18 sates ‘ . 113; 116 © 
Bay E800: BB. o kocvwaeccc. 129) 134 6L 
May 25 to June 1........ 143) 118 60 
wD BOS Bis sGno+cer ce 142 35| = &f 
June 8 to 15..... seoneces| 300) 128) um 
MAIC 15 NO 22s. ssc scuicies 114) 104) 58s 
‘CATTLE | __ = 
April 26 to May Bo icke os 113/ 116] 85 
mee 6 80 80: oi sceswencee | 108! 106) 8 
May 10 to 18 ...:... wees 116] 121) Ghee 
BURY TB: 40:26 iiss nck | 227] 129) 98 
May 25 to June 1........ } 12 7| 110! OL 
UPR: ON RMD. ODE oa wooo me wok 131| 146) 88% 
SUNG 8 BO AGSos ides cesses | 100] 104] 8 
DUNG NS 40 B25 55 a wise ade | 105} 102! 98 
8 a ng RR as 
April 26 to “May BS weceee 82| 97| &q 
May © to 90) occs ccs Sans 94| 110) 
May 10 to 18 ........... 85| 107] @ 
May 18 to 85 .occcsscaces | 88} 108) Sho 
May 25 to June 1........ | 96; 125) Ta 
wune. 2 46 OO: in cnencack ow 69; 105 68 
POU) O60 BBs iscnesseeas 52| 70) %e 
JNO: 15 40°22) jn cwsu as 82} 99] 
Sn eo ‘ 
April 2 26 ‘to May 3...... | 82! 97| 100m 
MAY S40 10. ccsccossuwee | 94| 110] 1073 
May 10 to 18 va ae nane | 85| 107) 108% 
Way 08 bo 26. ..ccecscechs | 88] 108) 109 
May 25 to June 1....577; { 96) 125! 1085 
UM, SSN ok ie as Gre om 69 105| 108 t 
Sune 8 £0 Bb. o cc ccesie sos } 52) 70) 190 
June 15 to 22.........0..5| ___82{ 99) _ 38 137 | 
*Sheep and lambs receipts : are combined, | 
tHogs 11 markets, cattle and sheep 7 
markets. 


tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


KANSAS CITY PACKERS PAY MORE 
FOR DEAD ANIMALS 

A new basis for payment for dead and i 
crippled live stock marketed at the Kate = 
sas City stockyvards has been worked 
as the result of a conference between rep" 
resentatives of the Kansas City Live Stock — 
Exchange and the Packer-Stockyards Ad- 


ministration of the United States Dep 
ment of Agriculture. The new scale is 
expected to return producers about 35 per ¢ 
cent more than they have been receiving | 
from the sale of these animals. Dead OFS 
badly crippled hogs will be sold on the 
basis of the yellow grease price. Dead | 


25 to 


eattle will be purchased at from « ne 


cents per hundred, depending upon 
size of the animal and the condition 
the hide, Dad sheep and goats will bring” a 
from 25 cents to $1 each under the ® 

seale, . 
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Fresh From the Country 











1OWA 
Mahaska County, (s) Iowa, June 18.— 
Corn is looking fine, a great deal of it 


plowed but in good condition. Oats head- 
jing out and looking fine.—Clarence L. 
Fox. A 

Jones County (e) Iowa, June 15.—Farm- 
ers are going over their corn the second 
time. Oats heading; will*be a little short; 
about 20 per cent more corn planted than 
Jast year. Oats about the same. Pas- 
tures are good. Pig crop 20 per cent less 
than last year. Many farmers have turned 
their fall and winter shotes out to grass 
and will not put them on the market until 
early falk Cattle mostly shipped out. 
Not many lambs ready for market.—E. 
B.C. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, June 22.— 
Haying is on and most of the farmers 
have plowed corn once; a few are cross- 
ing. Heavy rains every few days have 
made work in the fields unusually hard 
and considerable grain has gone down in 
the wet. Pastures are in fine shape. The 
late “planted stuff appears to be catch- 
ing up with that put in the ground in the 
cold weather. Much disease among hogs 
in this vicinity still remains.—lh. L. Mil- 
ner. 

Hamilton County, (c) lowa, 
Corn plowing the order of the day. Re- 
cent rains and present hot weather are 
making an improved appearance, altho 
many fields are of uneven stand. WHarly 
oats are heading out well but the straw 
will be short. Winter wheat headed out 
very well. First cutting of alfalfa very 
good. Pastures in general excellent. 
Sorghum looks promising. Most live stock 
in fine condition. Most pure-bred breed- 
evs plan to make several of the county 


June 22.— 


fairs. Plans are well under way for local 
county fair in September. Egg prices still 
good; whole cream prices) are running 
fairly well—Lacey Darnell. 


Cedar County, (e) lowa, June 21.—Corn 
doing finely; too warn, for oats, yet they 
look good. farley good and wheat prom- 
ises to be a good crop. Fat stock mostly 
shipped out and light hogs moving freely. 
Some hog disease.—H. L. Smith. 

Franklin County, (mn) Iowa, June 22.— 
In driving acros sthe county this week 
I found corn to be exceedingly uneven, 
Some fields were a foot high and had been 


cultivated twice und several forty and 
eighty acre fields were less than four 
inches high and not cultivated once. This 


only proves that our farms are being op- 
erated without sufficient help, and thou- 
sands of loads of manure are wasting in 
yards because of no one to. haul it. 
Weather very favorable for corn, with 
most of it fairly clean. Clover is bloom- 
ing and oats beginning to heal, altho both 
are rather short on account of very dry 
weather all thru May.—J. T. Thorp. 
Hardin County, (c) lowa, June 23.—The 
hot weather and rains of the last two 
weeks have put all vegetation on the 
jump. One-third of the corn knee high. 
Early ovts in head. Clover ready to har- 
vest, with fair crop. ‘Timothy short but 
thick. Late coming finely. First 
crop of alfalfa up. Strawberries big crop. 
All gardens good, Currants full. Cattle 
and hogs doing well. Some fat cattle to 
go yet.—A. R. Calkins. 


oats 


ILLINOIS 

Coles County, (e) IIL, June 22.—It is 
just a little dry for oats and grass. Wheat 
feems to be ripening in fairly good shape; 
dealers are offering 8c for wheat, 76c for 
corn, hens 1l7c, eges 16c butter-fat 5 
The price of wheat will cause many farm- 
ers to receive less than $7 per acre. Ship- 
pers offering 7e for good hogs farmers 
Who are shipping thru their associations 
are realizing about 7'4c¢ tor 
Zelora Green 

McDonough County, (w) IIL, June 20.— 
Local showers for the last few days have 
Made prospects fine. Wheat bids fair to 
be a splendid crop; early pieces ripening. 
Clover hay harvest in full blast; crop 
light but fine quality; two-thirds average 
acreage. Oats looking fine; average acre- 
age. Lots of corn was planted over. Pros- 
pect at this time fine for corn crop. Corn 
Benerally clean and ground loose and in 
fine condition. Strawberries two-thirds 
crop and quality fine. Cherries average 
crop and of good quality. Corn searce and 





Z00d Ones.— 





high, 90¢ to $1 a bushel. Hogs 6%e and 
fat ones scarce. Plenty of thin = stock. 
Shotes, 90 to 100 pounds, at 6c. ‘Lots of 


People just grassing their hogs und spring 
pigs, saying corn too high to feed. Spring 
Dig crop below average. Not iImany cattle 
on feed near here.—Chas. I. Wallace. 
MISSOURI 
Bates County. (w) Mo., June 21.—Heavy 


mains have fallen in this section lately, 
Causing lots of damage in general. Many 
acres of corn and wheat will be practi- 


Cally a loss. 


Harvest began the 19th 
here and a 


, small crop only. Farmers are 
trying to save corn and kaffir corn which 
8 in bad shape after continued rains.— 
Jerry Burch. 

Corcniteau County, (c) Mo., June 15.— 
Nsiderable amount of rain. No work in 


om for two weeks. Lots of corn not 
wed for first time. Pastures good. 
feds in a flourishing condition. Corn 


Stand very good. 


1 Corn around $1 mark, 
“bor scarce, 


Considerable wheat down, 





‘on low bottoms of Republican river. 








owing to heavy rain, and in a tangled con- 
dition. Eggs lic, sugar $10 per cwt., 
spring pig crop good.—Wesley Kiesling. 
Pettis County, (c) Mo., June 22.—After 
nearly ten days of excess precipitation the 
sun is shining this week. Cultivation of 
corn has been resumed, tho the fields are 
too wet for best results. Wheat harvest 
has begun. Alfalfa and clover haying has 
been done under adverse conditions for 
two weeks. The oat crop is uneven and 
much of it very poor. An occasional crop 
looks good, Pastures continue good and 
all stock being grazed is thriving. A 
better hog market this week is helpful. 


Spring kambs are giving a good account 
of themselves. Best fat cattle are com- 
manding prices that will inspire those 
with the corn and grass to make them 


good before marketing.—W. D. Wade. 
Ralls County, (ne) Mo., June 22.—This is 





the real busy time of the year. Wheat 
and rye are ready to cut. Wheat better 
than for several years. Oats are short 


but seem to be filling well. Hay has been 
stretching up the last week and will make 
a fair crop. Corn looking fine and ground 
in good shape. Cream, egg and chicken 
prices still declining. Labor secarce.—L,. A. 
Houston, 


NEBRASKA 


Holt County, (n) Neb., June 20.—Weath- 
er conditions conductive to growing crops. 


Pastures never better, Cattle in good 
egndition. Cultivation of corn general. 
First cutting of alfalfa in stack. Potato 


prospect 100 per cent. Not many hogs in 
feed yard. Tocal price for corn 75e per 
bushels. Few farmers have corn for sale. 
Oats 50c; condition and acreage of oats 90 
per cent. Kggs 16e, cream 30c¢ per pound 
butter-fat. Potatoes 50c¢ per bushel. Fat 
hogs at station $6.20 per ewt. Number 
of cattle in pasture about an average.— 
Alex R. Wertz. 
Sarpy County, 
Since about 
incessant 


(ec) Neb., June 20.— 
the 5th of June we have had 
rainfall. Only a few dry days 
have permitted field work. Some of the 
corn is yet to be plowed over the first 
time, but most of it is ready to cross, and 
it needs it. Alfalfa has had to be piled up 
in a wet condition to get it off the ground. 
The best of it has been cut during the 
last few days. Generally speaking, we 
are about two weeks later than normal. 
Spring grain looks good but on poor 
ground will be short. Wheat is spotted 
with a trace of Hessian fly work.—Amos 
KX. Gramlich, 


KANSAS 

Cloud County, (n) 
“More rain, more rest.”’ 
ing lots of damage on 


Kan., June = 21— 
Flood waters do- 
creeks, and some 
Oats 
are best crop to date. Heavy alfalfa hay 
but all wet once to a dozen times. Corn 
a good stand but small and weedy; not all 
tended once yet. Wheat good, except 
lots of it lodged. Potatoes poor on ac- 
count of freeze. Too much wet for melon 
vines Harvest will begin about the 25th.— 
Cc. B. Looftbourrow. 


MINNESOTA 

Minn., June 18.— 
Crops looking fine. 
Pig crop about nor- 


Martin County, (s) 
Good rain last night. 
Some corn knee high, 
mal, Smaller number of sows bred for 
fall pigs. Corn 70c, oats 36c, eggs 18¢, 
cream 365ce at stations. Creamery paid 45¢ 
for May.—M. H. Selcox. 





INDIANA 





Lawrence County, (se) Ind,., June 21.— 
Very hot and sultry last few days, with- 
out rain. Corn in growth is behind other 


springs, but season was very late. Wheat 
will do to cut in a couple more days; tall 
straw, heads well filled. Some fly dam- 
age. Oats will be short and thin. Some 
fruit of all kinds, with big crop of berries. 
—Clarence Scroggan, 


Kansas Crop Report 

Winter Wheat—According to present es- 
timates of correspondents the Kansas win- 
ter wheat crop this year will amount to 
94,000,000 bushels, or a falling off from 
the May prospect of about 5,500,000 bush- 
els. The acre yield is now placed at 11.5 
bushels, as compared to 12.34 bushels as 
the prospect in May. The loss is attrib- 


uted to excessive wet weather generally, 
to floods in southeastern Kansas, and to 
the Hessian fly and chinech bugs in the 
eastern half of the state, altho. much the 
most troublesome in the eastern” third, 
Sixteen counties report losses from hail, 
and thirty-nine damage by rust A num- 


ber of reporters express apprehension of 
the effect of het weather in connection 
with a water-soaked soil, but with fa- 
vorable conditions henceforth there seems 
small reason for doubt that the yield indi- 
cated by this report may be_ realized, 
What effect the heavy and long-continued 
rains may have upon the quality of the 
crop remains to be seen. 

Not in many years have chinch bugs 
been so numerous, but it is believed the 
rains, in connection with the reported de- 


velopment of fungus disease rapidly 
spreading among these pests, will put a 
quietus on their «activities as a serious 


menace to growing crops for the season. 
On the contrary, the conditions of the 
past month have been favorable to the 
Hessian fly. Fields in some counties in 
eastern Kansas are badly infested with 








this insect, and it is blamed for no in- 
considerable loss in the past month. In 
some localities damage from late freezes 
only became apparent since the board’s 
May report, and this contributed to the 
decline in. prospects. 


Should the present estimated yield of 
94,000,000 bushels of winter wheat for 
Kansas this year be realized, it would 


rate as the state’s ninth largest crop, and 


about 31,000,000 bushels under the five- 
year average ending with 1922. 
Spring Wheat—This crop is compara- 


tively unimportant in Kansas. It is sown 
only in a very limited way in western 
Kansas, in a few counties. This year’s 
acreage is probably about the same as in 
1922, when’ 15,000 acres were reported, It 
is estimated that the acre yield will aver- 
age 11.6 bushels. 

Wheat Harvest—The harvesting of 
wheat had already begun in ten or a dozen 
southeastern and southern counties and 
as far west as Barber, at the time of this 
canvass. Weather permitting, this week 
and next will see harvest well under way 
as far north as Atchison in: the east, and 
in the southern two-thirds of the central 
wheat belt. To the north of this belt cut- 
ting will begin in the first week of July, 
except in a half dozen counties or so in 
the northwestern corner, where harvest 
will start in the following week. 

Hiarvest Labor—Reporters in at least a 
dozen central counties which are conspic- 
uous for their extensive wheat fields and 
which promise the larger aggregate yields 
believe there is likely to be a shortage 
of harvest hands according to present in- 
dications. Elsewhere there seems to be 
little doubt that the supply of labor will 
be adequate, 

Corn—On the 5,680,000 acres . probably 
planted to corn, there is now reported a 
general average condition of 78.8 per cent, 
based on 100 as representing a good stand 
and development. A year ago the crop’s 
condition was rated at 82.8; in June, 
1921, at 85.7; 1920, 80.2, and in 1919 at 
75.4. This year’s acreage is more than 11 
per cent greater than that of last year, 
and is the largest since 1918. 

There has been too much rain for corn 
and during the fore part of the month the 
weather was too cogl. Over the greater 
portion of the principal corn growing ter- 
ritory wet weather hindered cultivation, 
and fields are reported as unusually weedy 
and grassy, so much so in some cases as 
to resemble meadows. It is going to be a 
big chore to get these fields clean, but it 
is a task the farmers are already vigor- 
ously pushing where the fields are worka- 
ble. Soil conditions are reported as excel- 
lent in the western half of the state, but 
in the eastern half the land is still too 
wet. The crop as a whole has been par- 
icularly free from insect damage to date. 
Cut worms and chinch bugs have done 
slight injury in a few instances, but it is 
believed the heavy rains will very greatly 
minimize the activities of the latter. 

Of the main corn growing region, the 
better conditions are found in the counties 
in the northern tier, famed for their pro- 
duction of this crop. In each of these 
counties the condition is above 80, and 
the highest, 89, is reported for Norton, in 
the west, and Brown in the east, suggest- 
ing a uniformly favorable prospect. 

Oats—Prospective yield $5,515,000 bush- 
els, or 26.76 bushels to the aere, and about 
3,800,000 bushels more than last year, It 
is under the 1921 crop, however, by 6,500,- 
000 bushels,. and omitting last year, is 
the smallest yield since 1916. 

Alfalfa sased on the acreage of 1922, 
which probably has been increased, it is 
estimated that the first cutting of alfalfa 
amounted to 982,700 tons, or 1.08 tons to 
the acre, as compared with 1,184,000 tons, 
or 1.18 tons to the acre, reported for the 








first cutting of last year. Much of this 
first cutting was damaged by the wet 
weather and some was lost on that ac- 
count. Conditions are reported as uni- 


formly favorable for rapid growth of the 
second cutting. Thys far alfalfa has been 
quite free from damage by insects of any 
kind. 

Prairie Hay—The prospective yield+ of 
prairie hay is given as 929,500 tons, or 1.05 
tons to the acre, as compared to 957,800 
tons produced last year from about the 
same acreage, There is apparently no in- 
clination to increase prairie hay produe- 
tion. The harvest this year probably will 
be from about the same acrcage as last 
year when 886,000 acres were cut. In 1921 
nearly 913,000 acres of meadows were cut, 
and in 1920 more than a million acres. 

Flood Damage—Floods during the past 
month have cost the farmers of Kansas 
millions of dollars. Altho the flooded dis- 
tricts probably represent less than 5 per 
cent of the states’ total area planted to 
crops, it is estimated that a million acres 
of rich valley lands of Kansas were inun- 
dated fy the overflowing waters, with 
great damage to all crops and_ total 
loss of some. Twenty-five counties, most- 
ly in the southeastern quarter of the state, 
report damage and loss from floods, the 
chief sufferers being Sedgwick, Crowley, 
Butler, Wilson, Coffey, Lyon, Chase, 
Montgomery, Allen and Franklin. It has 
been impossible to make an estimate of 
the loss in each of the various crops in 
the flooded areas, as no data are available 
showing their proportionate acreages, but 
the small grain crops for the most part 
have been ruined, altho much of the al- 
falfa and the clovers will survive. While 
very late, there is some replanting of corn, 
and considerable areas will be devoted to 
quick-growing crops. 





Who Has the Best Pulling Team 
in Iowa? 

The horse department of the Iowa State 
Fair and the Horse Association of Amer- 
ica are sponsors fo ra contest ‘which will 
be held during the Iowa State Fair, Au- 
gust 22-31, to find, if possible, the most 
powerful draft teams in the state. This 
will be a scientific test conducted under 


controlled conditions, for the express pur- 
pose of determining how much a pair of 
horses or mules can pull. 

A horsepower has been the standard of 
power for centuries. Stated in its sim- 
plest form, it is the amount of energy 
required to pull a 150-pound weight out of 
a well 220 feet deep in one minute's time; 
or as engineers put it, the energy required 
to raise 33,000 pounds one foot in one min- 
ute. It has been the general practice of 
farmers and other horse users to require 
their horses to exert a tractive pull equal 
to one-tenth of their live weight, namely, 
a 1,500-pound horse is expected to exert 
a tractive pull of 150 pounds and move 
at a speed of 220 feet per minute all day 
long. This represents the continuous ex- 
penditure of one horsepower of energy; 
but horses are very often required to pull 
mor than one-tenth of their live weight, 
and can do so 

In fact, this reserve power in horses and 
mules is what makes them so valuable 
to farmers and city users. Farm imple- 
ments or city carts may require, ordinar- 
ily, only two horsepower in operation, and 
the team moves along with ease; but a 
stiff piece of soil, or quack grass, may 
treble or quadruple the pull required on 
farm implements, while a piece of bad 
paving, or none at all, will do the same 
for the city team. That is when the re- 
serve power possessed by horses or mules 


comes into play; for they calmly settle 
into their collars and may exert three, 
four, five or six horsepower each for a 


brief period of time, with the result that 
the bad spot is cleared and the work goes 
along as before; and there are no delays, 
no digging out, no hunting for boards, or 
for a block and tackle to furnish the extra 


power. It is there in the collars when 
needed. 
No exact research work on the pulling 


power of horses and mules has ever been 
done, for heretofore it has been impossible 


to place a predetermined load on a team! 
and have it require an even pull from 
start to finish. Even a sled, loaded with 


stone, does not uniform tractive re- 
sistance, 

The agricultural engineering department 
at lowa State College has done some real 
research work on this problem, and after 
long and painstaking study and experi- 
ment has evolved a test wagon which thru 
the action of gears and a hydraulic pump 


give 


driven from the wheels, furnishes abso- 
lutely uniform load resistance whether 
going downhill, on the level, or uphill 


iWth this it is possible to put on any pre- 


determined loud and to have it constant 
thruout the test It is likely that teams 
entering the contest will be required to 
pull a six-horsepower load (three horse- 


power per horse) to enter, just as jumpers 
are required to clear a four-foot jump to 
start in their contests; and the load will 
be increased by two horsepower on each 
snecessive trial until the maximum is 
reached. 

Whipping or shouting 
diate 


will canse imme- 
disqualification of an entry. All 


entries will be given critical veterinary 
examination before and during the test, 
and representatives of humane associa- 
tions will be among the officials so that 


no charge of abuse can possibly arise. 
Six hundred dollars will be disbursed in 
prizes in three classes, one for farm teams 


under. 3,000 pounds weight, one for farm 
teams of 3,000 pounds and up, and one for 
teams other than farm, weighing 3,000 
pounds and up. 

Who owns the best pulling team in 
Jowa? Is it a farmer, a coal dealer, a 
contractor or an iceman? Will it be a 


team of horses or mules? Grade or pure- 


bred? A sluggish team or one with plenty 
of pep? 

The test will afford draft horse and 
mule breeders the opportunity to prove 


which horses are best for draft purposes— 
just as race horse men and owners of 
hunters long have done in tests applicable 
to their types of horses. For full condi- 
tions, write at once to the Towa State 
Fair, Des Moines, for the booklet, “A 
Test of Animal Motive Power.” 


T. A. STEVENSON 

T. A. Stevenson, of Shannon City, Iowa, 
one of the well known breeders of Angus 
cattle and Chester White hogs, died on 
June 15, after a several months’ illness. 
Mr. Stevenson was born in Ohio in March, 
1851, and came to lowa in the sixties. For 
many years he was a prominent breeder of 
Aberdeen Angus cattle and Chester White 
hogs, and was well known over the state. 
He was a constructive citizen and not only 
interested in live stock, but also every- 
thing else that made for the betterment 
of farm conditions. His wife and three 
children who survive him will receive the 
deep sympathy of his many friends over 
the state. His work with live stock and 
his service in the state legislature gave 
him a wide acquaintance, and he was 
highly esteemed by all who knew him. 
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Recent Public Sales 
MILLER & SONS’ SHORTHORNS 
SELL WELL 


One of the largest crowds of Shorthorn 


‘preeders that has been seen at a sale re- 


Miller & Sons’ 
14. Visitors 
very favorably impressed with the 
the herd bulls and the good type 


and quality of the Miller Shorthorns, As 
at all sales since the depression. prices 
low in comparison with former sales 
Miller & Sons, yet the sale 


gently attended the Jos. 


were 


made by Jos. 


made the highest average of any of the 
week's series of sales, and shows a nice 
profit to the Millers, while at the same 
‘time giving buyers big values. The top 
of the sale was the August cow, Oakdale 
SAugusta 8th, a top individual of more 
than average size, and strongly backed 
by @ prize winning Crmberland ancestry. 
She was bred to Villager’s King, to calve 
in July, and sold for $650, to R. C. Deth- 
mann, of Clarence, lowa. Mr. Dethmann 
also got the good twelve months old Rose- 
wood heifer, Oakdale Rosewood 5th, by 
Cumberland Matadore, at $450; and the 
(lara cow. Clara 60th with a bull calf 
at foot, for $430. These three head, cost- 
jing Mr. Dethmann $1,530, will make a 


valuable addition to his herd. Mr. EE. W. 


Buckingham, of Weldon, Towa, was an- 
other good lowa bidder on tops, and he 
secured three head. Other Iowa buyers 
brought the number up to 14 head, the 


almost half the 
Missouri buyers 
went to Illinois, 
Colorado buy- 


cost of the 14 head being 
total amount of the sale. 

ot 18 head, and the rest 

Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
ers. There was hardly the competition for 
the half dozen bulls in the offering that 
thére should have been, considering the 
good type, quality and prize winning an- 
eestry all representing the best of 





Scotch breeding. The top bull was Choice 
Again, a first prize winner for Millers 
last year. He sold for $450, to the Minne- 
gota School of Agriculture, at Crookston. 
Oakdale Cumberland, of the same breed- 
ing, sold for $300, to George L. Gross, of 
Fort Collins, Colo. Both these bulls were 
bought on telegraph order to Col. Krasch- 
el, and could well have sold much hightr 
and still been within their value. L. H. 
Strother & Son, of Bowling Green, Mo., 
got Oakdale Hero, at $300. and this firm 
also got several choice females in the of- 
fering. The four top bulls made an aver- 
age of $325. The average on females sold 
was above $275, and the average on bulls 
and females ; $270. This includes only 
those listed the catalog list of 
those selling at $150 and over follows 
Colonel! Kraschel did the selling, assisted 
by Milne and Halsey 








Choice Again, Mar Minnesota 
School of Agricul ture, Crookston, 
RES i eres Ore ert err $450 

Oakdale Hero, Apr., '22; L. li. Strother 

Son, Bowling WEPOON; DAG b.000 sta 300 

Oakdale King 4th, Apr., ’22; Jos. Cof 
fee, KKnox City. Mo. ibs 6 e408 we oe a0 

Oakdale Cumberland, May. ’22; Geo. 

" Gr as, Fort Colling, Colo...ccecevs 300 
IMALES. 

Oakdale Augusta &th, Aus Nhs Rr. ¢. 
Dethmann, Clarence, Iowa .........- 650 

Oakdale Augusta 15th, Oct. "34 L. if 
Strother & Son, Bowling Green, Mo. 300 

Oakdale August 16th, Jan., °22; S .& 
mw. Kk. Hazen, Denmark. Towa...... 40 

Oakdale Beauty, Nov., °21; VW. & 
Prewectt, Clarksville, Mo. ......ce00- 170 

Golden Lady S., Mar., °19; John Cre 
Meet FUMISUOTO; TOWE 6. is ase sees 315 

Clara 60th, Senpt., °18 (and b. calf) 





Rk. C. Dethmann . 
Gloster 





66th, 






Duchess of May, 
COUT ees NOON nna cess teases awn 205 
Village Flora 2d, Nov. Sa. OWE 
Seeker, Palatine, Wh. oc siacssescece 140 
Gipsy Maid Mth, Oct. “oy Co st 
Wright, Jacksonville, Mo, ......060- 330 
Gipsy Maid 16th, Oct., °21; Charles 
Haynes, Corso, Mo. “ian Soe 
Flower Cumberland 24, 1 Dy 
W. Buckingham, Weldon, - 240 


Jealous Girl 17th, Nov., ’21; W. Ie 





mm, GRNGOM, MMOs 5cscctstsiescs 
Oakdale Jealousy 5th, Feb., 

Me Ee, HAZen ....s0scece% 
Goldie Cumbertand 106th, 

CTA ee i ee rice 
Oakdale Jealousy, Nov., °21; Dr. H. W. 
Kirkendall, West Burlington, Iowa. 210 
Oakdale Lavender 2d, Dec., ’21; Har- 

DE ROTIERNR ee ay 54 9 sie 1s 0.08-0,5,6 #6 :8.8 225 
Oakdale M:; iyflower Gth, Sent., *21;. R. 

C. Boeger, Salisbury. Mo. .......... 440 
Cumberland’ Flower 2a, Sept., '16; E 


Boeaserais Ad oath ieee ae 305 
4th, Apr., 721; John 
BU ORE. 256 s8g.a 1 baaiay ods nde we canes aed as 
issie 188th, Jan., °18 (and h. calf); 
K, & Bess Israel, Stockport, Iowa... 310 
Silver Belle, July, °17 (and h. calf); 
E. G. Bell, Mt. Sterling. Iowa 
Oakdale Queen, Nov., '19; J. J. MeNiff, 
MMPROTAN OMGE his orice caste nuss 3 
Oakdale Rosewood 5th, June, ’22; R. 
EPOTTIERDANNN, 5c cis ss sass "8 iain ee onsle ae 
Rosewood 125th. May, ‘22; 
Farms, Martin City. Mo. 
uby’s Queen, Feb., '22; BP. 
aaa iets 
Stonytown Fanny 7th, 
— CETTETES) Vii sie a one 


W. Buckingham 
Oakdale Mayflower 


415 


290 


June, °’22; 
205 





YAMWORTH PICNIC AND SALE 
SUCCESS 


A 


The B. F. Harris Farms Pig Show and 
Bale, held June 16, at Seymour, Ill, was 
Very satisfactory, especially from a breed 
otion standpoint. Prices for the sale 
were modest, and buyers got good 
qalues. Sixty-eight pigs averaged $22; 
Wenty head were farrowed in April, twen- 
yin March, and the balance were Febru- 
» January, September and October 
An October boar by Knoll David 
the sale, going to the Johnson 
They Home, Iowa City, Towa, at $105. 
top gilt, likewise by Knoll David, 
het to Edw. C. Clark, of Cedar Rapids, 
ant $55. The Harris Farms will hold 
Sow sale, August 4th, which our 

ers are invited to atend. 








The Greatest Tamworth Event of the Season! 








JULY 25 
ROSE HILL FARM 


Will sell 40 head, bred sows and gilts. 
Most of these are sired by or bred to the 
great boar, Rose Hill Anchor. 


Write for catalog to 


A. E. AUGUSTINE 
ROSE HILL, IOWA 





Oskaloosa, la., July 25 and 26 
Two-Day Sale and Meeting 


JULY 26 
SNYDER & SNYDER 


of Oskaloosa, and 


ROBERTS & TAYLOR 
of Barnes City, 


Will sell 40 head choice sows and gilts 
bred to sires of noted blood. Write for cata- 
log to either of the above parties. 











SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 
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Faulkner’s Famous 


Spotted Polands 


The Worlds Greatest Pork Hog 
Foundation stock a specialty. Boars for sale 
Address either K. C. Campbell, Herdsman, 
proomtags oo Mo., H, L. FAULKNER, 
Owner, 12th and Broadway, Kansas 

City, Missouri. 








GREATER PROFITS 


Tamworths are proli- 
i fic, economical feeders 
and market toppers. 
These three things 
mean greater profits to 
hog raisers. Send for 
free literature and a 
copy of the Tamworth 
Record. F. M. Hart. 
zell, Sec’y, Box D, 

Carthage, Lil. 





Champion Barrow 
Marshalltown. lowa 











HENSLEY’S SPOTS 


Sows bred for June farrow. Also Trios of spring 
pigs not felated for sale at attractive prices. 
‘A Square Deal Guaranteed” 
Chas. & Walter Hensley, Kxira, lowa 


Spotted Poland Pigs 
Fall boars and spring pigs at weaning time. Up-to- 


date breeding. 
CLYDE L. BURKETT, MINBURN, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Bred sows and gilts of popular 
FOR BALE 














blood lines 


Menlo, lowa 
are EK Poland Chinas 

Now offering choice weaned 
pigs of Glant Improver and Arch 
Back King breeding, at a bargain; 
also sows and gilts bred for sum- 
mer Itters. Satisfaction guaran- 
- teed. Thos. Stone, Chariton, Ia. 


B. EVITT, 











The S. P. C. Junior Yearling Boar 
lowa Boy, is for sale. He is sired by The Sports- 
man and dam by Archback Prince. 
‘*a real breeding boar” 

CAL. FREEL & SON, RUNNELLS, IOWA 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

he big spotted kind. Pa- 
pered and guaranteed. Sows 
and boars all agen for sale. 


Addre 
HENRY FIELD, 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Of Prize Winning Blood Lines 
Master Victor a son of Royal Victor at head of herd 
E. F.C LARK, Nevada, fowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Now offering unrelated trio’s of two gilts and one 
boar. Young stuff sired by Proud Duke, Carmine's 
Advancer and otner boars. Will sell anything tn the 
way of spring boars and gilts; also a few Sept. boars, 
Write now. MH. F. Med ‘alley & Sons, Marion, Ja. 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Am offering some large fall boars that for quality 





Shenandoah, lowa 





will be found hard to beat. Prize winning blood 
lines. Also a few fall gilts. Cail or write. 
L. R. COBB, ida Grove, Iowa 


Farm adjoins town. 


Spotted Polands 


Fall and spring boars of Ranger 
breeding. Extra good, 


R. LOUGHLIN & CO., CRESTON, lowaA 
OPOrTKD POL ANDS —Fall “pigs, either sex, 

K sired by Liz's Glant out of large, typy sows. 

Nicely spotted with plenty of type 

SS. K. SKAGGS & SONS, Malvern, 


iowa 


POLAND. ¢ speciosa 
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Soieae CHINAS 


Bred sows for fall farrow for sale now. Bred to 
Starlight, sired by half-brother of the Pathfinder 
—Iowa Grand Champlon.—Several!l bred to Revela- 
tion’s Equal by Grand Champion Revelation.—Write 
EDW. G. MOELLER, Walcott, Iowa 








POLAND CHINAS 


Herd headed by the Nugget, one of the top boars 
of the breed. Watch this space for offerings 
from this herd. 

w. B. Halstead, Van Wert, Iowa 


5 CHOICE 


POLAND CHINA FALL BOARS 


by the champion Kmergy mainly. Tops of 75 raleed. 
Price 845 each. Send check with order and if pig 
doesn't please. your money back. We have the boars. 
W. J. Osgood, Welworth Farm, Sheldon, lowa 


FORD’S POLANDS 


Timm’s Image by Iowa Timm heads my herd. Rain- 
bow, Liberator and Pathfinder breeding. Top spring 
boars now ready toship. Address 

JEKRY FORD, MILO, IOWA 


Poland Chinas _ 


Herd headed by MATERIALIZER. a Great Master 
boar, and KING TUT by The Armistice. Stock for 
sale at all timee. Address 
L. W. Lugar & Son, 








Derby. lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








TAMWORTHS 


Trio Sales Our Specialty 


.Two sow pigs and an unrelated boar pig 





Priced for quick sale. 
Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, lil, 





B. F. Harris Farms Tamworths 


Home of Many Champions 


AUGUST 4, BRED SOW SALE 


Kno}! David and other famous breeding. Every tn- 
dividual bred to a National or Internationa! cham- 
pion boar. Beautiful catalog ready. 


J. M. DOWELL, Mgr, Box 10, SEYMOUR, ILL. 


Hawkeye 1 Tamworth Farm 
Bred Sow Sale August 1st 


30 bred sows, 25 early spring boars and 
gilts. Write for catalog. 


Victor Riley, Manager 


F. D. No.2 Amen, 





H. iowa 


Knoll Heights Tamworths 
We enjoy showing you the best type and breeding 
in Tamworth circles today. Get in touch with us 
and realize your ambitions. Satisfaction first. 
. E. YODER 
522K. Davenport St., flowa Cliy. Iowa 
TAMWORTH Spring boars, bred gilts and 
fall pigs. Some of them by L. & 
T.’s Hlinois Chief. grand champion National Swine 
Show, 1921. Gilts bred to sons of lowa Long Boy and 
L. & T.’s Ilifnols Chief. JAMES K. CRUM, 
Datlas City, Ellinois. Shipping point, 
Disco, Illinois. 
wriling. 


when 


Please mention 


this paper 


HAM” PSH i abs KS 


MARTIN’S HAMPSHIRES 


I offer privately, sows, boars and young stock, im 
muned and guaranteed. Conservative prices. Home 
of the Tipton’s, a family of npojed producers. 
Isom J. Martin, Kt. 9, Kahoka, 


N 


Mo. 
IDWAY FARMS big type Hampshire sp ring 


pigs—Unrelated sows and boars: cholera {m- 
mune; some from record priced breeding. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices reasonable. Elmer R. 


Elliott, Oxford, . Lowa. 


See ad gilts, boars, breeding age, fall 


Hampshires and spring pigs, cholera immune. 
Free price Ilsts Special herd records, ear markers, 
etc., for sale, ” CREED FARMS, if. F. Stiver Prep, © Cantril, lowa 


© ESTER. we <TES. 
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cs ESTER w hite Me mer and Fall 

Boars. Weanling pigs, sows and bours, no Kin. 
Big litters, good length, sired by National Winners, 
KAKL BLOOM, Br idgewater, lowa 














MISCELLANEOUS 


ee eee eee 


FOR SALE 


Duroc, Poland China and Chester White Boars. 
Hampshire, Shropshire, Oxford and RKamboutilet 
Ramee. Yearling Clydesdale and Belgian Stallions. 


Animal Husbandry FARM 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


PALL PSSA 





AEREFORDS., 
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15 HEREFORD BULLS 


Aged from 1 year to 20 months. Consisting of grand 
sone Of Bright Stanway and Beau Blanchard. Priced 
right. Also some choice 8. P. C. fall boars by Eng- 
lish Extreme Type. 

T. M. HAYDEN, KR. F. D., CRESTON, IA. 





JACKS 


nn een 


PLDI LSI 


enn 
Extra Big Jacks Cheap 
3.4, 5 and 6 year old Black Mammothe, 
tried breeding Jacks, ready for buai- 
ness. A large herd to pick from and 
not high tn price. FRED CHANDLER, 
Route 7, Chariton, lowa 








SH BAP. 
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MERINO SHEEP 


Write for literature and breeders |ist. 


The American and Delaine Merine Record Ass’n 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec'y Aenta, Obie 





SHORTHORNS. 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER’S CATTLE 








Shorthorn cows are profitable milkers and 


their calves grow into steers that make rapid 
gains in the feed lot and dress out a high per- 
centage at the market. 

For information, write 


| AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 








1% Dexter Park Ave. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 


We have a number of exceptionally rugged 
bulls that are desirable for any use Shorthorne 
are intended. Ages one to two years. A few are 
show bulis; several by our Grand Champlon 
Royal Butterfly. Reds, white and roans. 

Worth more than we ask. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 
SHORTHORNS | 


Herd bull offered: Bonny Gainford, a roan two-year- 
old of compact form aristocratic breeding; five year- 
ling bulls, Scotch and Scotch topped, red, white 
and roan. 

J. W. GAILEY, 


Chicago, Illinois 





























Battle Creek, lowe lowa 





Jesse Binford & Sons 
Marshalltown, lowa 
Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of MarshaliCe. 
Stock of both mae for sale at moderate prices. 
Caller write. 


SEMAN: ENO Le hes 


weer 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS — 


Bulls for breeders and farmers—al! of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Motnes, on Interurban and Rock Island 
Rys. H.P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, Ha. 


Aberdeen Angus 
25 young cows and helfers and 4 young bulls 
offered at farmere’ prices 


W. B. SEELEY | & SON. MT. PLEASANT, OWA 


AU © TION KEKS 
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New University for 


AUGTIONEERS 


Begins September 38, two 
Instructors the best on pedigreed sales 
and oratory. Write to-day as this ad wil! 
appear next issue. 


AUCTIONEERS UNIVERSITY 
Hall Buiiding, Kansas City, Mo. 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn athome. Then attend school of actual 
experience, We furnish expert auctioneers to con 
duct all Kinds of sales. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers School of Kxperience, 
810 Wh itaker Bldg Davenport, te fowa. 


LEONE. JOY — 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
_ AMES, tOWA 


weeks course, 
voice 
not 











R. E. MILLER 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Blanchard owa 


GUY PETTIT, BLOOMFIELD, la. 


Live Stock Auctioneer” 


Strong on service and eatisfaction, 
charge Try me on your next sale. 


J. L. Mclirath, Grinnell, ‘lowa 


Purebred Livestock Auctioneer 
If you belleve the asai-stance of one who bas gained 
thru experlence the knowledge of breeding and aeil- 
ing livestock will benefit you, write or wire for dates. 


” Live 


c.0. HIGHLAND stock AUCTIONEER 


ROLAND. IOWA 


R. M. ‘DANLEY | Live Stock Auctioneer 


Prairie C ity. iowa 














but not on 








W.G. KRASCHEL <<: 


H. L. HULL, Auctic 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg. m Dee Moir 











_-HOLSTEINS. 


PPO 


HOLSTEIN BU..2 


A FEW CHOICE HOLSTEIN BULLS 


from such efres as K. P. 


of serviceable age, . 
Lass, a 44-ib. bull, and Fobes Sadie Vale 
Homestead, whose three dams have the 


bighest milk average in the middle West. 
WRITE TO 
The Shomont Farms, Monticello, lowa 
Holstein Freisian Breeding Stock 
For sale—a few exceptiona! helfers, grand-daugh ters 


of Sir Johanna Fayne. Write at once. Accredited 
berd. LOUIS H. PAPE, Dyersville, lowa 


F YOU 





WANT Holstein or Guernsey 
calves 6 weeke old, 31—32 pare, write 
Kdgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firme advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to 
buy now, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firme 
from whom you can make the purchase. 
































Tractor Chart of 
Recommendations 


Trade Nam> Motor Ol! 
ID <Sicincasiwsesen H. 
Allie-Chalmers, 6-12. . m 
Allis-Chalmers, 15-25. . . 8. 
Allie-Chalmere 18-30 and aH 
All We Work. 8. H. 
Andrews-Kinkade E. H. 
Armington.... 8. H. 
Aultman-Taylor, 15-30. . 8. H. 
Aultman-Taylor, 22-45 and 

30-60 ; 8. H. 
Automotive... 8. H. 
Avery, Model C.. HL 


Avery, 8-16, 12-20, 12-25, 14- 
28, 18-36, 25-50, 40-65, 20- 


35. EF. 
Avery Track Runner..... 8. 
Bates Stee! Mule, All Models . 8. 
Best Tracklayer, All Models. .E. 
Big Farmer E. 
Big Four E-B. E. 
—_* Trundaar.... 8. 
Burnoil. E. 
Capitol, All Models E. 
Case, 10-18, 10-20, 12-20, 16- 

27, 9-18... H. 
Case, 22-40 8. 
Case, o 25, 30-60, 40-72. E. 
Case, 20-4 E. 
Cletrac, Al Models 8. 

SS 5aaupes bobboeben E. 
OS S>—_ - 

i H. 

8. 





Fitch Four Drive. . : 

Flour City Junior........ 

Flour City, 20-35. 

Flour City, 30-50, 40-70. 
en 


Hart-Parr, All M 

Se 
Holt Caterpillar, All eee 
Huber, All Models. . 


Rs Boe eo ad 
International, 8-16. . 


Hadfield-Penfield........... 
odels. . - 


Rd --]--) bob ob bn opapotony Mision Mi 


International, 15-30. : 
eee : 
Lauson, All Models........ 8. 
Pee E. 
Leonard Four Wheel Drive. . .5. 
DAs stasshhuasvansece E. 
BG 5 Kckeosbabessnvecwe 8. 
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ERSEm 
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Trade Name 
DR pec a ibuetcct so hey's 
Little Giant, A & B......... 
Magnet, 14-28. . 

Mark Vi 
McCormick-Deering, 15-80 
Minneapolis, 12-25 and 17-30 
ae neapolis, 22-44 and 35-70 

ul 

Mo ne Universal. 
Monarch 
Montana. 


Nilson Junior and Senior. 
Oil Gas, 20-42 and 25-50. . 


Peoria. . 
Pioneer, 18-36 and 30-60 
Port Huron. . 


Motor Ol} 





Roge 
Senko “Oil Pull, 12-20, 16-80 

and 20-40. 
Rumley, On Pull, 30-60. .... 
Russell “Junior”, 12-24... .. 
Russell Boss. ne 
Russell “Giant,” 30-60...... 


ema | Model M.. . 
YT See eae 
on. 6-12 and 9-18... ... 
Shelby, All Models 
Square Turn. . 
PR nose bes ewees 


ME Cisse bob toachsesskeee 8. 
Topp-Stewart. 8 
Townsend. . E 
Traylor. . H 
eS ee = | 
E. 
8 
E 


Prmisty Hemin minh & Diets mm fs boon yon ptm oo mm 
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Twin Porte. . .E. 
Twin City, 12-20 and 20-85...S. 
Twin City, 40-65 and 60-90... .E. 


Uncle Sam All Models....... 8. 


SE eerie 8 
Waterloo Boy.......... 8. 
Wellington, 12-22 and 16-30...S. 
EES ccsnnyscasnhvesen 8. 
SR swssbassexencewscnee 8 
ae E 
PORE, «bckincoseacavacue E. 
Yuba Ball Tread............ 8. 


..—Polarine Light. 
M.—Polarine Medium 
H.—Polarine Heavy 


$.H.—Polarine Special 
Heavy. 


€.H.—Polarine Extra 
Heavy. 


N. ag For recommendations of grades of Polarine to 
in automobiles and trucks 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) station 


consult chart at any 








The harder you use your tractor, the 
The 


OLARINE is made for you. 
more hours a day you work it—the more you need Polarine. 
shorter the planting season—the more essential that you use Polarine. 


WHY? Because a tractor, being run for profit, undergoing hard use, simply 
cannot afford the piling up of damage and the waste incidental to wrong 
lubrication. Polarine reaches and protects every friction point. The grade 
of Polarine indicated in the Chart as the correct lubricant for your machine 
has been determined scientifically after study of the oiling system in your 
particular make of tractor. Pump — screen — oil pipes — grooves of the 
bearings—piston clearancgi#*all these factors have been considered. 


“ (Jolarine 


"- THE ‘PERFECT -MOTOR=: OIL 


Made im Five Grades 


Polarine does not break down. It maintains at working temperatures a com- 
plete oil film between piston and cylinder walls, avoiding “scored” cylinders 
and assuring perfect compression. Change your motor oil very frequently 
for greatest economy. 





Because Polarine is perfect in body it maintains the piston seal perfectly. 
This means that the grade of Polarine which our engineering staff has re- 
commended for your tractor will correctly lubricate your machine, insure 
its satisfactory performance under all working conditions, prevent overheating 
of cylinders with the resulting radiator troubles. It is heavy enough to 
minimize fluid friction. 


Polarine is a primary product of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). It is 
manufactured by trained men in the finest refineries in the world. The 
high quality of Polarine is invariable and always maintained. 





Standard Oil Company, ¢# °"Ghicago, lina 
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